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“A NORTHERN Friend” mistakes “ the 
position of The Living Age.” We are 
grieved that she should suspect us of any lean- 
ing towards the men who are endeavoring to 
destroy the best government upon earth. If 
the seceders had thought themselves so 
hardly treated that they desired to withdraw 
in peace, they would have so taken the opin- 
ion of the people of their several States, as 
to be able to speak authoritatively upon 
their desire for separation. And thus armed 
they would have asked the other States to 
take such constitutional action as should en- 
able them to withdraw from the Union, and 
this might not have been refused. But this 
would not have accomplished their object. 
In leaving the house they desired to set it 
on fire. 

“The Philosophy of Secession ” was re- 
printed by us as a proof that South Carolina 
and her disciples make the attempt at break- 
ing up the nation, for no other reason than 
to found a “Slave Republic” around the 
Gulf of Mexico, and to people it by the 
Slave Trade. We hoped, by copying this 
candid and able paper, to do our part in con- 
vincing the people of the Border States— 
Virginia especially—that it is their interest 
to defeat this wicked revolution, even if they 
have no other reason. 

Our correspondent “ would be glad if the 
seceders would go, and go forever ; ”—but 
she does not see that there are great difficul- 
ties and dangers about it. The North and 
the South are connected much more closely 
than the Siamese twins are; and to sever 
the connection is dangerous to both,—to all 
parties. 

In the first place, it is a mistake to say 
with Senator Bayard “ that the South wishes 
to go.” We have no proof that this wish 
is deeper than in the minds of the dema- 
gogues who by the late election lost their 
hold of the public treasury. There is in- 
deed, much proof that the people are opposed 
to their leaders. This is shown by the dis- 
content expressed in many newspapers, not- 
withstanding the reign of terror in the Cotton 
States. But the strongest proofthat we could 
expect to be furnished from that quarter, is 
given by the refusal of the managers to sub- 
mit the question to the voters. These have 
been drawn in to co-operate and submit to a 
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certain degree, by false pretences of securing 
guaranties against dangers said to be immi- 
nent: but we do not believe they intended, 
or now desire, to separate themselves from 
their birthright—from the nation whose flag 
they were so long proud of. But when we set 
off to go a mile with the Devil, it is not easy 
to stop at the original limit. 

Even after we shall be convinced that the 
people of the Gulf States wish to leave us, 
how shall we arrange our custom-houses ? 
Shall we suffer smuggling to go on un- 
checked? or shall we, by thousands of offi- 
cials, watch all the arteries through which 
our tides of business pour? Or shall we 
cut off this difficulty at the root, by again 
altering our late hasty tarifi—and placing 
the scale of duties so low as to make smug- 
gling unprofitable ? In this connection read 
in No. 879, ‘‘ A North-American Zollvercin.” 

So difficult is the task which the new 
President has to perform that ‘* with men it 
is impossible.” It is the duty of every 
Union man to go with him when he goes 
forward ;—and to be patient while he waits 
for opportunity. The safety of the nation 
now can only be found in humble reliance 
upon Divine Providence, and a generous 
trust in Abraham Lincoln, whom God hath 
appointed to this work. 

And the work may probably consist in 
patient waiting for months or even years. 
There is no brilliant stroke of necromancy 
to be expected, which shall suddenly change 
the hearts of rebels, and make them honest 
and loyal. The men who have committed 
themselves to their atrocious enterprise, are 
not likely to be so converted. What we hope 
for is, that the body of the people over 
whom they have usurped this authority may 
be convinced that the North has no unlawful 
designs against them, and that they have 
been deceived and betrayed ; and may show 
themselves capable of self-government by 
choosing better men to represent them. 

It is the business, as we see, of the abet- 
tors of treason to clamor for an immediate 
offer of some plan of conciliation ; perhaps 
because their “ confederates ” find delay ex- 
pensive and dangerous. This shows us an 
opposite policy of firm patience and calm 
expectation. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON THE 

STATE OF RELIGION IN THE UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

Ir is well known that some time ago the 
more serious-minded members of the party 
connected with the Westminster Review took 
their leave of that journal, and set up the 
National—an organ which at least discusses 
religious subjects in a religious spirit, and 
in the manner of conscientious men who 
feel they are dealing with vital truths, and 
with feelings almost as vital. Since that 
time, the Westminster has been pursuing a 
course of religious destruction which its 
friends no doubt think fearless, and which 
others may deem irresponsible. Till its 
October number, it had labored in compar- 
ative obscurity, but in that number it suc- 
ceeded in creating a sensation. The oppor- 
tunity for this success it owed to the writers 
of Essays and Reviews; but it displayed 
great cleverness in taking advantage of the 
opportunity. We never read a more com- 
prehensive article. Not only did it annihi- 
late Essays and Reviews, but, by a smart 
condensation of all that is to be found in 
writers of a certain school, it disposed of 
Christianity and every thing connected with 
it, and turned humanity out stark naked 
in search of a new creed, within the very 
moderate compass of thirty-eight octavo 
pages. 

The practical objects of the benevolent 
writer were pretty clearly to drive the au- 
thors of Essays and Reviews over a preci- 
pice ; to goad “ toothless watchdogs ” into 
showing their fangs; and to throw the Uni- 
versities into convulsions by persuading 
everybody there that everybody else is, to 
the author’s personal knowledge, a concealed 
sceptic. Itis in reference to the last of these 
points that we are tempted briefly to revert 
to the article. “No one who knows the 
Universities could doubt that such a book 
[Essays and Reviews] would be eagerly wel- 
comed, but welcomed only as a partial in- 
stalment. Few, perhaps, are aware how far 
the decay of belief extends beneath those 
walls. . . . This volume draws a sad picture 
of the prevalence of intellectual doubt within 
those cloisters. That picture is far short of 
the reality. ‘Smouldering scepticism,’ in- 
deed! When they are honeycombed with 


disbelief, running through every phase from 
mystical interpretation to utter atheism. 
Professors, tutors, fellows, and pupils are 
conscious of this wide-spread doubt. In 
silence they watch and respect each other’s 
thoughts, and silently work out their own.” 
If this description were to be taken as true, 
no man who had a regard for his son’s com- 
mon sense (putting religion out of the ques- 
tion) would send him tothe University. And 
the result of that again would be the cessa- 
tion of our higher culture, and of the unity 
which the training of our upper classes in 
common places of education gives to the 
national mind. 

But let no one imagine that the descrip- 
tion is true. In the first place, we suspect 
that the writer, though he speaks with sci- 
entific generality of the ‘ Universities,” is 
acquainted with Oxford only. But even as 
to Oxford, his picture is a wild exaggera- 
tion. Every one knows that great religious 
movements have been going on in that Uni- 
versity during the last thirty years; and 
considerable disturbance of mind necessarily 
attends a great religious movement. Nor 
is Oxford exempt from the intellectual fer- 
ment which at this moment fills the world, 
or from the general anxiety touching ques- 
tions which every educated man is called 
upon, at this juncture, more or less to solve 
for himself. This is the whole account of 
the matter. There may be a certain number 
of youths who, like the Westminster Re- 
viewer, fancy they are seeing “ the circles 
of an intellectual purgatory ”—a purgatory 
which, with its “ bitterness of heart”? and 
its “ hardened despair,” is always tempered 
| by breakfast-parties and debating-clubs, and 
| which does not, like the purifying fires of 
Dante, burn out the comfortable quality of 
self-conceit. This is the Byronism of the 
present generation ; and we have no doubt 
that its exact analogue in academical society 
might be traced historically up to the very 
commencement of University life. But the 
mass of the students, instead of exhibiting 
“ a vague intellectual craving,” and a “ sense 
of blank indifference,” are, on the whole, ad- 
vancing in healthy industry and in the manly 
determination to fit themselves for their part 
in the world. The mass of the tutors, in- 
stead of ‘ wasting their moral purpose,” are 





devoting themselves more actively than their 
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predecessors to their proper duties, which, egotism in literature, not excepting the Con- 
we beg leave to observe, are not those of an | fessions of Rousseau. The famous passage 
oracle, but those of an educator. As, by |in which the founder of positivism informs 


the reviewer’s own showing, his latent athe- 
ists are “ silent,” neither he nor we can di- 
vine their miserable state except from their 
actions. And their actions are those of men 
with a sufficient religious and moral faith 
to support them in a course of active and 
cheerful duty. There can be no surer out- 
ward proof of tolerable peace of mind, as 
those who have seen in Oxford itself the ef- 
fects of deep religious perplexity on a man’s 
practical life, are well aware. The dismal 
announcements of the Westminster as to the 
state of the Oxford mind are worth just as 
much as its assertion that “‘ the school-book, 
the text-book, the manuals for study of youth 
and manhood, the whole mental food of the 


day,” is “ written almost exclusively by men’ 


who have long ceased to believe.” Certainly 
this writer has a good right to deal out 
charges of ‘recklessness ” against his op- 
ponents. 

The fact is, that amidst all the critical dis- 
quisitions that are going on, and the impor- 
tance of which to those within whose sphere 
of duty they fall we would by no means de- 
preciate, the mass of men are guided in their 
choice or retention of a religious creed by 
en instinct which is called practical, but 
which really coincides with the deepest phi- 
losophy. They know that the one sure proof 
of an advance in religious and moral truth 
is (and till Providence belies itself must be) 
a corresponding advance in religious and 
moral character; and they look in vain for 
any thing practically higher than Christian- 
ity. Is any thing higher than Christianity 
presented by the apostles of “ Positivism,” 
or “ Development,” or “ Humanitarianism,” 
or whatever they choose their creed to be 
called? Have they made an improvement 
on the moral type of the founders of Chris- 
tianity corresponding to that which the 
founders of Christianity made on those who 
went before them, and by which, not by in- 
tellectual arguments, they won the alle- 
giance of the world? In their own opinion, 
they unquestionably have made such an im- 
provement. We, of course, possess no cri- 
terion but the character exhibited in their 
books. Turn to the works of M. Comte— 


they are the most portentous exhibition of | 





the world that at first he was only an Aris- 
totle, but that subsequently love made him 
a St. Paul, is the climax of the whole; but 
it by no means stands by itself. Not only 
so; but this teacher, for whom “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself” was not enough, but 
he must turn it into “ Live wholly for thy 
neighbor,” is perpetually betraying his in- 
tense hatred against the most eminent in- 


tellectual men of his time and country 


because they had failed to appreciate his 
superior merits. This sect, indeed, has at 
least so much of ordinary humanity that it 
hates those who (according to its own theory 
of progressive development) are nearest to 
it, but who are not of it, with a peculiar in- 
tensity. Turn now to the writings of Mr. 
Buckle. Ask yourself whether in them there 
shines forth a nobler character, a more en- 
tire forgetfulness of self, than Christianity 
can produce. Read his attack on Sir John 
Coleridge in Fraser, and say, granting the 
assailant to be in the right, what sort of 
temper he displays, and whether you would 
find it very easy, morally speaking, to sell 
all you have and follow Mr. Buckle. The 
Westminster Review fixes on “ charity” as a 
virtue of which there has been a great de- 
velopment since the time of the apostles— 
though he would probably allow that its germ 
is to be foundin St. Paul. To show his own 
exceeding “ charity,” he addresses a person 
of Dr. Temple’s character and intellect in 
this style :— 


“The fact is that the whole Essay is a 
mere mystification. Dr. Temple does not 
adopt, and scarcely, perhaps, comprehends, 
the notion of the life of the human race, or 
its growth by invariable laws. This view of 
the colossal man is a mere rhetorical phrase, 
recklessly borrowed, and loosely adapted. 
We spend (sic) so long upon it for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, it is a om specs in- 
stance of the habit now prevalent among 
Churchmen (though rare in this book) of 
snatching up the language or the ideas of 
really free thinking (sic), and using them for 
their purposes in a@ way which is utterly 
thoughtless or shamefully dishonest... . 
We are far from attributing to the other 
writers the same audacious inconsequence and 
the same spirit of glib adaptation, but we 
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find in-each of them the same leading prin- 
ciples.” 


In the same passage, “ shuffling morality ” 
is sweepingly predicated of both Univer- 
sities, though the one particularly alluded to 
has during the last five-and-twenty years ab- 
solutely teemed with sacrifices of worldly 
prospects for conscience’ sake. Those who 
happen to know the Universities may also 
perceive here and there insolent personal al- 
lusions thrown in, not for the sake of the 
argument, but simply to indulge a petulant 
temper. No doubt this proves that by an 
“invariable law” “ charity” is being rap- 
idly “‘ developed.” In its mode of treating 
the unconverted, the Westminster is eighteen 
centuries at least in advance of “I would to 
God that not only thou, but also all that 
hear me this day, were both almost and al- 
together such as I am, except these bonds.” 
“ Pride,” too, it seems, is a vice inadequately 
condemned by the religion whose Founder 
washed His disciples’ feet. Christians do 


not sufficiently apply the gentle name of 
“ pedants” to people whose education has 
been the same as their own, and whose 
moral experience is perhaps more extensive. 


On the whole, the evidence leads us to doubt 
whether a better thing than Christianity has 
yet been born into the world. 

For the rest, we perceive even in this ar- 
ticle some symptoms of a disposition on the 
part of “ Positive Sociology” to draw in its 
horns. ‘ No rational thinker hopes to dis- 
cover more than some few primary axioms 
of law, and some approximating theory of 
growth.” If this is the case, is so limited a 
science likely to do more towards “ healing 
the wounds of society ” than the primary ax- 
iom, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self”? We perceive, also, that the Comtian 
and Buckleian hypotheses of humanity are 
beginning to rest their claims to public ap- 
probation on grounds distinct from their 
correctness. But the most significant symp- 
tom of all is the decided tendency here man- 
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ifested to relapse into the “ theological” 
stage of science after the “ positive” stage 
had been reached. This writer talks of 
“God” and of the “ Creation,” deplores the 
prevailing “ irreligion,” and is fond of using 
the term “spiritual” instead of “ moral.” 
Not only so, but he speaks of the ‘‘ masses” 
as “lying in brutal heathenism.” Does he 
use these phrases—the last especially—in 
the same spirit of “ glib” and “reckless ” 
adaptation and of “ dishonest appropriation 
with which he reproaches the authors of 
Essays and Reviews? Or does he believe 
that men cannot live without religion? If 
such is his belief, he shows a strong sense of 
responsibility by thus cutting, in a slashing, 
anonymous article, at the roots of the only 
religion the world knows, without being pre- 
pared to offer any thing whatever in its 
place, except a sort of Church of Humanity, 
which he might be compelled, by any one 
who wished to push him over a precipice, to 
exchange for a Church of Animality, includ- 
ing not only the “ fetichist populations” of 
Africa, but the African apes. 

We have one thing more to say. The ar- 
ticle concludes with a high-wrought appeal, 
in the style of the most impassioned “ Un- 
ion” peroration, evidently pointed to the 
young hearts which the writer believes to be 
in a state of religious unsettlement, stimu- 
lating them to have done with “ hypocrisy ” 
and ‘ hollow peace” and * conformity,” and, 
regardless of their own ties and the peace of 
their families, to leave all they have and fol- 
low—the Darwinian monad. Now, let us 
ask the reviewer whether he considers that 
a man of his opinions is guilty of “ conform- 
ity” by holding a Church-of-England fellow- 
ship under an obligation to attend the daily 
service of that Church? If not, we do not 
in the slightest degree impeach his view of 
conscientious obligation, but there seems to 
be no reason why he should require any one 
else to do any thing very Quixotic or pre- 
cipitate. 
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From The Examiner. 
Henry Hudson the Navigator : the original 
Documents in which his Career is recorded. 
Collected, partly Translated, Annotated, 
with an Introduction, by G. M. Asher, 
LL.D. Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 


THE name of Hudson is inscribed upon 
such mighty monuments as Hudson’s River, 
Hudson’s Strait, and Hudson’s Bay. He 
was one of a crowd of Englishmen who 
spent their strength in bold adventure and 
heroic suffering, of which the least valuable 
result has been increase of geographical 
knowledge. The story of their deeds, from 
the earliest day down to Franklin, has been 
one of unstained triumph, and often the real 
conquest has been greatest when there has 
been most show of failure. 

Ohthere, a Scandinavian, was, as far as 
we know, Hudson’s first forerunner in Arctic 
research. Living a thousand years ago, he 
journeyed to the North Cape, and thence 
round through Finnish districts, observing 
the features of a region and the manners of 
a people before unknown to the civilized 
world. He brought back strange, but for 
the most part truthful, accounts, which he 
related to Alfred the Great, and for which 
the wise king found place in his translation 
of Orosius. Through the following cen- 
turies Ohthere’s countrymen strayed often 
in the icy seas, carrying settlements to 
Greenland, and even, it is supposed, to the 
coasts of America. It was the tradition of 
their doings, perhaps, that first filled Colum- 
bus and the Cabots with zeal, and set them 
upon their different tracks to the New World. 
Only an accident, which we may turn aside 
for a moment to recount, shut out from Eng- 
land the glory of having provided Columbus 
with men and material for his discovery. 
Having in vain sought aid from Portugal, he 
sent his brother Bartholomew to make peti- 
tion to the English king. Bartholomew pro- 
ceeded on his journey, but was seized and 
plundered by corsairs, and brought thereby 
to such poverty, that for some years he could 
do nothing but keep himself alive by chart- 
making. But when at length he was able 
to give his message, he met with far more 
generous treatment from Henry the Seventh 
than Christopher had found elsewhere. The 
king declared himself willing to undertake 
the work, and Bartholomew returned in high 
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‘spirits to inform his brother, but learned on 
| his road that the discovery had already been 
made under the auspices of Isabella of Spain, 
and that Columbus had even sct forth on a 
second voyage. 

There were other voyagers, however, whom 
Henry the Seventh had the merit of aiding. 
In 1496 John Cabot, a Venetian residing at 
Bristol, received from him letters patent for 
finding new lands, and next year he dis- 
covered what is now known as Newfound- 
land, but what he and others thought was 
“the territory of the Great Chan.” Another 
Venetian, at that time in London, writing 
pleasantly about the greatest subject of the 
day, indicates the spirit which has always 
marked us as a people. ‘ Vast honor,” he 
says, “is paid to him, and he dresses in 
silk ; and these English ran after him like 
mad people, so that he can enlist as many of 
them as he pleases, and a number of our 
own rogues besides.” 

John Cabot was the first whom we know 
to have set foot on America, Columbus hay- 
ing gone no further than the West Indies, 
The continent, however, he regarded as only 
a stumbling-block in the way towards Asia. 
He died in the year of his success, but his 
son Sebastian carried on the plan of discoy- 
ery. By him the earliest voyage in quest of 
a strictly north-west passage was made. In 
1498 he set off at the head of a little squad- 
ron, still largely helped by King Henry. Of 
his voyage scanty particulars are known. 
It seems that having failed, as his successors 
were to fail through three centuries and a 
half in detecting the coveted route, he wisely 
turned round and explored and defined a 
portion of the North American coast. Other 
voyages followed in quick succession. For 
a time England, France, Spain, and Portugal 
vied with one another, although our own 
country alone steadily persevered in the un- 
dertaking. The first great Englishman was 
Willoughby, who taking a new beat in 1558, 
essayed a north-east passage. He, however, 
after some months of fortunate sailing, per- 
ished miserably, along with a crew of seventy 
men. His companion, Chancellor, fared bet- 
ter. “He held on his course,” we learn, 
“towards that unknown part of the world, 
and sailed so far that he came at last to the 
place where he found no night at all, but a 
continual light and brightness of the sun, 
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shining clearly upon the great and mighty 
sea.” This was in the region of the White 
Sea and Nova Zembla. 

After a short pause we meet with a fresh 
cluster of great names. Frobisher, petted 
almost overmuch by Queen Elizabeth and 
her courtiers, made three important voyages 
in 1576 and the two following years. Find- 
ing little new, he did much towards showing 
the landmarks of what was already known 
After him was John Davis, whose first ex- 
pedition was in 1585, when he struck upon | 
an unexplored part of Greenland, so rocky, 
ice-bound, and foggy, that he called it the 
Land of Desolation. Next year he sailed 
again, and in 1588 he thought himself sure 
of success. He reached the entrance of the | 
bay afterwards marked out by Baffin, which 
he described as “no ice, but a great sea, 
free, large, very salt, and very blue.” But 
contrary winds drove him home, and the | 
people who had shouted with hope on his 
departure began to exclaim, “ This Davis | 
hath been three times employed ; why hath | 
he not found the passage?” Two great | 
Dutchmen, Willem Barents and Jacob van | 
Heemskerk, carried on the search; but 


Davis’ first notable English successor was | 


Henry Hudson, whose movements Dr. 
Asher’s volume helps us to watch in detail. 
Every thing known of Hudson is the story | 
of four voyages occupying his four last years | 
of life. The only family fact on record is | 
that he had a son named John, who shared 
his journeys and his death. We first meet 
with him on the 19th of April, 1607. On 
that day, along with his son and ten others, 
he took the sacrament, “ purposing to goe to 
sea foure dayes after, for to discover a pas- 
sage by the North Pole to Japan and China.” 
Of the three attempted routes, all of which 
‘Hudson tried in turn, this, started in idea 
by Robert Thorne in 1527, was the wildest. 
To sail in an almost direct line towards the 
North Pole would be accounted a mad freak 
even in our own day, with the stoutest ships 
and the amplest supplies. Our voyager, 
however, with his little band of eleven sea- 
men, boldly undertook it. He received the 
command of a small ship belonging to the 
Muscovy Company, an association formed 
for commercial purposes, but at that time 
solely devoted to the search for a northern 
route to the Indies. The party quitted 





Gravesend on the Ist of May. Harassed 
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by adverse winds, they were nearly a month 
in reaching the Shetland Islands, but in an- 
other fortnight they came within sight of 
Greenland, to visit which they had turned 
somewhat out of their course. There they 
began to feel the hardships of their work. 


Thick fogs coming from the land wrapped 


up their ship and froze their sails and shrouds. 


Stiff winds set in, which hindered them from 
. spreading any cloth. Great blocks of ice 
floated towards them. They worked their 


way on, however, and by the middle of July 


they arrived at Spitzbérgen, which had 


shortly before been discovered by Barents, 
and by him named Newland. Hudson ex- 
plored parts of it, and then favored often by 
clear weather and fit breezes, he proceeded 
on his voyage. But one day a dense fog 
closed round; through the darkness the 
men heard a great rumbling of sea and ice, 
and they found themselves drifting nearer 
‘and nearer to the frozen mass. There is 
‘eloquence i in the simplicity with which this 
danger and the escape from it are spoken of, 
very indicative of the mind of such men as 
Hudson and his crew, anxious to do Heaven 


‘honor, but careless of saying one word about 


themselves. 


‘¢ Wee heaved out our boat, and rowed to 
towe out our ship farther from the danger; 
which would have beene to small purpose, 
| by meanes the sea went so high; but in this 
| extremitie it pleased God to give us a small 
| gale at north-west and by west. We steered 
away south-east, four leagues, till noone. 
Here we had finished our discoverie, if the 
wind had continued that brought us hither, 
or if it had continued calme ; but it pleased 
God to make this north-west and by west 
wind the meanes of our deliverance: which 
wind wee had not found common in this 
voyage. God give us thankfull hearts for 
so great deliverance.” 

The year was too far gone for them to 
journey further with safety or hope of suc- 
cess, and they therefore soon retraced their 
course, reaching England in the middle of 
September. 

This was Hudson’s only attempt at sail- 
ing due north. The route was too barren 
and icy to offer encouragement to any but 
the most sanguine explorers. The north- 
eastern search, which was next undertaken, 
had more ground for reasonable hope, not- 
withstanding the gloom thrown over it by 
Willoughby’s fate. Hudson started in April, 
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1608, at the expense of the London mer- 
chants, and accompanied by fourteen sea- 
men. 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. After one 
narrow escape, in which the ship broke 


through a prison of ice, with only “a few | 


rubbes,” his party had opportunity for gos- 
sip and speculation. 


“This morning [the fifteenth of June], 
one of our companie, looking overboard, saw 
a mermaid, and calling up some of the com- 
panie to see her, one more came up, and by 
that time shee was: come close to the ship’s 
side, looking earnestly on the men. A lit- 
til after, a sea came and overturned her: 
from the navill upward, her backe and 
breasts were like a woman’s, as they say 
that saw her; her body as big as one of us; 
her skin very white; and long haire downe 
behinde, of colour blacke; in her going 
downe they saw her tayle, which was like 
the tayle of a porposse and speckled like a 
macrell.” 


Hudson’s sailors must have been thrifty 
men if only two could spare the time for see- 
ing a seal, thus beautified into a mermaid. 
A year ago there were thousands of Lon- 
doners ready to look at a less fortunate seal, 
degraded into a talking fish. Other animals 


were observed and captured by Hudson. 
He pursued his journey, visiting many parts 
of Nova Zembla and the regions within reach, 
and storing up much useful information. He 
would have gone further had not the ice be- 
gun to gather and beat past him, “ very 


fearfull to look on.” He then became con- 
vinced, not only of the wisdom of hastening 
home for that season, but of the impractica- 
bility of finding any North-eastern Passage. 

By this time his fame was spread abroad. 
Soon after his return he was invited to Am- 
sterdam, with the view of laying before the 
Dutch East India Company his schemes for 
seeking a North-west Passage, that being 
the direction in which his thoughts were 
nowturned. So great was the stir that, had 
the company not engaged his services, the 
Belgians were in readiness to form an asso- 
ciation, of which Henry the Fourth of France 
would have been patron and Hudson the 
first captain. Concerning these arrange- 
ments pleasant matter is on record in the 
form of a letter, written by the President 
Jeannin to the French king, and printed 
both in the original and in translation by 
Dr. Asher. Hudson’s project in which he 


His plan was to find a way between | 
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|was supported especially by Plaucius, a 
| great mathematician and geographer of the 
day—was to go further north than the other 
voyagers had done. For in mid-ocean, he 
said, there could be neither ice nor currents, 
it being warmer near the Pole than in the 
parts mostly frequented ; and in this way, 
moreover, the circumference to be traversed 
would be lessened. The whole voyage to 
the Indies and back again could be effected 
in six months, whereas the journey round 
the Cape of Good Hope occupied three years, 
Jeannin liked the thought, and urged its 
execution. When Columbus started for the 
West Indies, he argued, the project was 
really hazardous and men might well be- 
lieve it impossible ; but here was a plan al- 
most without risk, and full of hope. In the 
northern parts were doubtless many coun- 
tries yet to be discovered, and which, it 
might be, God was keeping for the glory 
and profit of other States, unwilling to give 
every thing to Spainalone. Even if nothing 
came of the search, it would be always hon- 
orable to have undertaken it. 

Before these arguments could prevail, 
however, Hudson was engaged by the Dutch 
Company. He quitted Amsterdam on the 
6th of April, 1609, having a mixed band of 
Dutch and English seamen. This crew, ill- 
assorted, brought him serious trouble, and, 
as far as the North-west Passage was con- 
cerned, made his voyage useless. Yet it 
can hardly be regretted, as he was forced 
into the exploration of more important re- 
gions. In prosecution of his design he had 
sailed as far as Nova Zembla, when a threat- 
ened mutiny compelled him to turn round 
and make his way across the Atlantic to 
Nova Scotia. Ranging the coast and notic- 
ing its peculiarities, he visited many impor- 
tant places ; chief of which were Chesapeake 
Bay, Delaware Bay, and the river which 
bears his own name. This river had been 
discovered eighty-five years before by Ver- 
ragano, whose amusing account of his ob- 
servations is properly given as an appendix 
to the volume before us. Yet the water is 
rightly called Hudson’s River, for it was 
Hudson who first marked out its locality 
and brought it into notice. 

In September he landed and made ac- 
quaintance with the Indians. A native tra- 
dition about him is well worth repeating in 
brief. Before white skins were known, say 
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the people, when some red men had one day 
gone out fishing, they were surprised to see 
afar off a great strange thing swimming or 
floating towards them. In wonderment they 
hurried home to tell their kinsmen, and all 
flocked out to watch what some thought a huge 
fish, others a large house. Asit drew near, 
they felt assured that Manitto, the Great 
Spirit, was coming to them, and all made 
ready for a great sacrifice and a great feast. 
In due time the marvel reached the shore, 
and it was seen to be a sort of house, full of 
unheard-of furniture, and with white-skinned 
men running about in it. The stateliest of 
the white men was clothed in red, their own 
color, but brighter and more beautiful; and 
by that token they were assured that he was 
the Great Being. Many were for running 
away, but the dread of rousing his anger 
held them back. The chiefs and wise men 
drew up ina circle as Manitto and two of 
his followers came up to them. He greeted 
them with friendly countenance, and they re- 
plied after their manner. Presently one of 
his servants brought him a sort of gourd, 
and out of it he poured something into a 
cup, and drank from it. Then he filled the 


cup again, and gave it to the nearest red 


man. The red man smelt but would not 
drink, and handed it to his neighbor, and 
so the cup passed round, and was about to 
be given back to Manitto, when one, a brave 
warrior, rose up and spoke. He said that 
Manitto, having drunk himself, had clearly 
meant that they should also drink, and if 
they did not he would be very angry ; it was 
better for one man to die than for the whole 
tribe to be destroyed. Then he took the 
glass and bade them all farewell, and drank 
what was in it. All watched to see what 
should follow, and soon they saw him stag- 
ger, and soon after that he fell down as dead. 
Yet he was not dead: presently he rose up 
and began to dance, and tell them there was 
more joy in his heart than he had ever known 
before. He asked for more drink, and it 
was given him; and one by one they all 
drank, and did as the first man had done. 
Next day the Red-clothed One came again, 
and they were glad to see him; and he 
brought beads and axes, and hoes and stock- 
ings, and such like things, and gave one to 
one, and another to another, and they were 
all glad, and by signs they understood him. 
Often he came to them, and at last he said 
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he must go now, but he would return next 
year. Next year the white strangers did 
come back; and they laughed at the red 
men because they hung their axes and hoes 
from their necks as ornaments, and made 
tobacco pouches of the stockings. They 
taught them how to use them, and then the 
red men were lost in wonder when they saw 
great trees cut down and shaped into houses. 
Every white man they thought was a Man- 
itto, but the supreme Manitto was. he who 
wore red clothes. After awhile the strangers 
asked for land—a little bit, just so much as 
a bullock’s hide would encompass, and they 
gladly promised it. But they marvelled 
greatly at the white man’s shrewdness when 
they saw them take the hide and cut it into 
strips no bigger than a child’s finger, and 
so fashion a long rope with which they en 
closed a great heap of land. That was the 
beginning of Mannahattanink, which the 
white men call New York. 

Dr. Asher has no doubt that this story 
refers to Hudson, who had much friendly 
intercourse with the Indians. This was a 
cause of frequent quarrelling with his crew. 
To the cruelty which they were fond of show- 
ing he steadily and manfully objected. On 
his way back to Amsterdam he put in at 
Dartmouth, and there the English kept him. 
Seeing the importance of his discoveries 
they would not let him make report to his 
Dutch masters, and resolved, in summary 
way, to use him for themselves. 

Next spring, therefore, he set off on his 
last voyage, in the employ of a company of 
London merchants. This voyage was by far 
the most important of the four, and the one 
in which Hudson prosecuted his long-cher- 
ished search for the North-west Passage ; 
but the accounts of it are not altogether 
trustworthy, for the voyager never returned 
to see justice done to his work. He discov- 
ered and examined several important coasts 
and seas, the chief of which were the strait 
and bay known by his name. When winter 
came, rather than go home and give up his 
advantages, he adopted the then rare expe- 
dient of wintering in the icy regions. Hav- 
ing put up in James Bay, he resumed his 
voyage in June, 1611, but then a long-smoul- 
dering mutiny broke out. He had unwisely 
admitted into his crew some of his former 
rebellious party, and often before the crisis 
came they had shown spirit of opposition,, 
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whereby his progress had been retarded. 
One of the crew was a young man named 
Henry Green, whom Hudson had taken up 
out of compassion. This man soon quar- 
relled with some of his comrades, and after- 
wards with his master. On the 21st of June 
he gathered some of his companions, told 
them that there was not fourteen days’ food 
left in the ship, that the master was the 
cause of all, and that unless they were rid 
of him and all the sick men, and so were 
able to sail back unencumbered, they must 
surely be starved. Such, language found 
ready hearing with “those monsters of 
treacherie and bloodie crueltie,” as Purchas 
calls them. A plan was promptly arranged 
and executed, by which Hudson and eight 
others were bound and placed in an open 
shallop and left to their fate. Thus per- 
ished one of the bravest and worthiest of the 
arctic explorers. A proper retribution fell 
upon the leaders of the mutiny. Sailing 
homeward past Diggs’ Island, Green and his 
chief companions visited the coast, and there 
fell in with some natives. ‘The savages,” 
we are told by Purchas,. “ entertained him 
with a cunning ambush, and at the first am- 
bush shot this mutinous ringleader into the 


heart, and Wilson, his brother in evil, had 


the like bloody inheritance, dying swearing | vice among icebergs and frozen seas. 
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and cursing; Perse, Thomas, and Moter, 
dyed a few dayes after of their wounds, 
Everywhere can Divine justice find execu- 
tioners.” The rest on reaching home were 
thrown into prison, with what punishment 
we know not. An expedition was at once 
sent out in fruitless quest of the lost cap- 
tain, and other expeditions followed. In 
this way the arctic search was kept alive. 
Hudson was never found; but Hudson’s 
work, was continued, his discoveries were 
more cleary marked, and his guesses were 
many of them realized. 

We have left ourselves little space to ex- 
press the praise which is due to the Hakluyt 
Society and its able editor for the prepara- 
tion of the volume before us. Dr. Asher, 
with real love for his subject, has collected 





every fragment of original and contemporary 
information respecting his hero, and ex- 
plained all that was needful in a very pleas- 
ant introduction, which, though filling nearly 
half the volume, is not a page too long. 
The whole work, though of highest value to 
the student of geographical history, has in- 
terest enough for the general reader to find 
fitting place among the best popular reading. 
'In time of frost and nipping wind there is 
special attraction in the story of a noble 
‘man who spent his life, and lost it, in ser- 








IMPERIAL ASSURANCE. 
In politics—to say it much I grieve— 
_ The world, albeit in the face of facts, 
Inexorable logic, wont believe 
In totally disinterested acts. 
All I can say is, that Savoy and Nice 
Irrevocably are rejoined to France ; 
So now let commerce calculate on peace, 
Take a new start, assured no war will chance. 


To aid a just cause, France may draw the sword, 
Quite without thought—save afterthought—of 
gain, 
Whereof events occasion may afford ; 
New provinces, for instance, to obtain. 
To vindicate her honor, if ’tis hurt, 
France, too, may fight, but not with further 
aim, 
Except her will and pleasure to assert, 
And generous ideas to proclaim. 


With forty millions, France can threats despise, 
Armed to the teeth by sea as well as land, 
Yet she inspires mistrust, to my surprise, 
Suspicion, which I cannot understand ! 
Her army is invincible, all know, 
Invulnerable is her iron fleet. 
Then who to war with her will idly go, 
With the dead certainty of being beat ? 


Come, therefore, drooping Confidence, revive. 
Cheer up, dull Business; clear thy cloudy 
brow. 
Now, languid Speculation, look alive. 
Take courage, Capital, and fear no row. 
Secure in strength, France feels herself at ease, 
For none her enmity will dare provoke ; 
Europe must let her do what she may please: 
Then European concord wont be broke. 
—Punch. 
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From The Athenxzum. 

SURVEY OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 

Ir has been the privilege of commercial | 
and scientific enterprise to be pleasantly and | 
profitably associated. The merchant, eager 
to push his ventures to the ends of the earth, 
by discovering new markets for his goods, 
makes the scientific man acquainted with 
fresh fields for his researches ; and, on the 
other hand, the man of science in the course 
of his investigations not unfrequently reveals 
paths which the merchant gladly takes ad- 
vantage of. It was the keen desire to reach 
Cathay by a shorter and less perilous route 
than that round the Cape of Storms that 
made us acquainted with the wonderful 
phenomena of the Arctic Regions; and we 
are now indebted to the great but very nat- 
ural wish to connect the Old and New Worlds 
by the electric chain for much interesting 
information respecting Greenland and the 
North Atlantic. 

The promoters of the North Atlantic Tele- 
graph purchased, as will be remembered, 
the steam-yacht Fox,“nd giving the com- 
mand to Capt. Allen Young, she was sent 
to co-operate with the Bull Dog in the sur- 


vey of the contemplated route for the tele- 


graph to North America. Capt. Allen 
Young has drawn up a report of his Expe- 
dition, from which we purpose making a few 
extracts. The Fox reached the Faroe Isl- 
ands on the 2nd of August last. The scen- 
ery on the Fiords in these islands is mag- 
nificent ; the land on either side rising to 
the height of from 1,500 to to 2,000 feet, 
pierced by vast basaltic caverns and faced 
by huge columns, but haying many fine 
harbors where ships can lie in safety, and 
into which an electric cable can be carried. 
The violent currents supposed to exist among 
these islands are found to have been exag- 
gerated with respect to their violence, and 
it has been ascertained that a cable can be 
laid down easily across the country. On 
the 12th of August, Capt. Young anchored 
off East Iceland, having taken occasional 
soundings from the Faroe Islands, the deep- 
est being 624 fathoms. A travelling party, 
consisting of Dr. Rae, Col. Shaffner and 
Lieut. von Zeilau, crossed Iccland for the 
purpose of selecting a route for the tele- 
graph, while the Fox explored the coasts. 
From observation and information gained 


NORTH ATLANTIC. 





from trustworthy authorities, it appears that 
° 
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no icebergs ever reach Iceland. Drift-ice 


\is occasionally seen off the north and east 


coasts; itis called in Iceland “Greenland 
ice,” and is the ordinary washed and decayed 
floe-ice. An extensive trade is carried on 
at Bernfiord in oil, expressed from the livers 
of sharks which are caught by Icelanders, 
and in cod-fishing, which is carried on by the 
French, who have generally from 100 to 150 
fishing vessels on the coast. 

The results of the examination of Iceland 
were, that Capt. Young determined on re- 
porting Bernfiord, on the east coast, and 
Kral Fiord, on the west coast, as the most 
suitable places for the termini of the Ice- 
landic sections of the cable,—and he recom- 
mends the south coast to be avoided, on 
account of recent very extensive submarine 
action having occurred there. 

On the 12th of September, the Fox ar- 
rived off the east coast of Greenland, and on 
the 14th she was in lat. 60° N., long. 40° 
10’ W., where soundings were obtained in 
1,230 fathoms. This is a great depth; but 
not far from this locality, and nearly mid- 
way between the north of Ireland and Cape 
Farewell, soundings were obtained by the 
officers of the Bull Dog of 1,260 fathoms, 
and it was here that the ocean depths gave 
up a marvellous secret. The sounding ap- 
paratus, which was of a very perfect descrip- 
tion, brought to the surface a large mass of 
coarse muddy matter, no less than ninety- 
five per cent of which consisted of the 
shelly remains of Globigerina, a genus of 
Foraminifera,—thus testifying that the ocean 
floor at that locality must be paved by count- 
less millions of these animals, some of which 
were alive. But, more marvellous still, 
from this great depth, the sounding line 
brought up starfish in full activity, radiant 
with beauty, which probably enjoyed life, 
though subjected to the enormous pressure 
of a ton and a half on the square inch. 
This most interesting discovery, to which 
the scientific world is more immediately in- 
debted to Dr. Wallich, who accompanied 
the Bull Dog in the capacity of naturalist, 
shows that no limit of life can be drawn in 
the sea. It has been found that the air on 
the summit of Etna, 12,000 feet above the 
sea level, abounds with Diatomacew,—and 
now, the ocean, ata depth of upwards of 
7,000 feet, and about 500 miles from Green- 
land, is found to teem with animals which 
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have hitherto been supposed capable of liv- approaching but never meeting. One is 
ing only in much shallower water. ‘Here, found in the vast area of Baffin’s Sea and 
truly,” says Dr. Wallich, “is a fresh start- the channels leading into it west of Green. 
ing-point in the natural history of the sea.” | land. This is called by the Greenlanders 


: ee . | the West Ice, and, though it often blocks u 
The presence of this deep-sea life is very im- | ¢ho upper part of Melville Bay, there is ak 


portant with reference to the question of the | ways open water between it and Greenland, 
telegraph. Great pains should be taken to | as far up as Holsteinberg. The second de- 
ascertain precisely the various species of | scription of ice is the Spitzbergen, or store- 
animals inhabiting the ocean where it is|ice, which comes down the east coast of 
proposed to lay the cable, for should this | Greenland, drifts round Cape Farewell, and 


precaution be neglected it may be discov- |} wert the wing up the Me a 
4. whhen tne Note. Chet come eninel with | Cneen to the arctic circle,—but 
nents 4 F “| before reaching this zone it is usually broken 


boring habits exists at unsearched depths | up, and finally disappears in the current pass- 
which would be fatal to a telegraphic cable | ing through Davis’ Straits into the Atlan- 
covered in the ordinary manner. tic. So near do these two great ice streams 

We may also notice incidentally, as affect- | approximate, that ships bound to the colo- 


: 1 that while th t deep mies have in early spring passed up Davis’ 
mendes ” srolific = cn 0 eae | Straits between the West Ice and the Spitz- 
found the surface of the ocean barren in the | Ganges: Soe. 


; on aged il | But as there are two kinds of oceanic ice, 
species of animals which are usually found | <9 ajso are there two distinct classes of ice- 


in its upper waters. This circumstance and | bergs; viz., those from the stupendous gla- 
the remarkable absence of drift timber are | ciers far up the west coast of Greenland, and 
accounted for by the usual course of the | those launched from the glaciers high up 
Gulf-stream having been deflected by the | the east coast of Greenland and from those 
Arctic-stream which, during the past sum- | oss Spitzbergen. be 3 West ete “ 
mer and autumn, flowed from the north with a owes See Sree See 


F ; : ',.. | faster than the west ice, and it is only in 
extraordinary force, and thus probably low- | very exceptional cases that they are blown 
ered the temperature in Europe. by gales on the Greenland coast, below the 


On striking the coast of East Greenland, a of thearctic circle. The East Green- 


Capt. Young commenced a series of explora- | land and Spitzbergen icebergs frequenting 


tions for the purpose of ascertaining where 
the electric cable could be safely landed from 
the Faroe Islands, and he came to the con- 
clusion that Julianshaab Fiord is an eligible 
locality. This was carefully surveyed, and 
it was found that a depth of not less than 
150 to 160 fathoms can be carried from the 
middle of the fiord abreast the settlement 
out to sea, with a general muddy bottom. 





the south coast of Greenland are very much 
smaller than those generated on the west 
coast; and on being exposed during their 
long passage southward to the warmer At- 
lantic wind and heavy swell, they are con- 
siderably reduced in dimensions before they 
reach Cape Farewell. 

With regard to the “ floatation” of ice, 
Capt. Young believes that the usual calcula- 
tion, that seven-eighths of a cubical mass of 


This depth of water, it is believed, will ef- be is immersed, does not’ apply to ioobergs, 


fectually preclude injury to the cable from | 


which he conceives are immersed in the pro- 
ortion of six feet below to one foot perpen- 


the largest icebergs ever seen upon the | dicular height above water. Therefore, in 


coast, as it is only by icebergs that a cable, |150 fathoms of water, the smallest sound- 
if properly laid at the bottom of the ocean, | ings at Julianshaab Fiord,—where it is rec- 
is at all likely to be injured. It is interest- | ommended to land the cable,—no iceberg of 
ing to hear Capt. Young’s opinion respect- the hecmcnnpen pe 0 ne ae east r 
ing the nature of the ice around the Green- south coast of Greenland’ could be grounded. 


‘ i : } Capt. Young does not, therefore, as will 
land coast. — He is particularly entitled to be | pe oun, enlind any difficulties which 
heard on this point because he has navigated | may not be overcome in laying an electric 
the entire west coast of Greenland, visited | cable in these stormy northern waters. But, 
the principal settlements, and passed through | after the failures which have occurred, we 
the instructive, though unpleasant, ordeal of | sincerely trust that the promoters of the 
spending a winter in the drift-ice. | great and laudable scheme of linking the 

He is of opinion that around the coast of |Old and New Worlds together will delib- 
Greenland, westward of Cape Farewell, there | erate long and wisely before they commence 
are two distinct descriptions of drift-ice, ever | operations. . 
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PART II.——DE PROFUNDIS. 

SOUTHAMPTON WATERS lay, as usual, 
placid as a lake: the sultry heat of the pass- 
ing day still hung heavily on the atmos- 
phere: though somewhat of a breeze got 
up towards the evening, it was hot wind, as 
though it were blown from a furnace or 
across a desert. Lights had begun to 
twinkle in the windows of Hythe and South- 
ampton. The moon was beginning to show 
part of her pale crescent to the south, a few 
angry clouds were gathering, and to this 
sign from the heavens the sea responded in 
heavy rolls and swells, and the breaking of 
the surf on the distant shore began to have 
a hollow and threatening sound. 

Far out on the point beyond Netley and its 
fair abbey a tall, large-limbed man was pac- 
ing hurriedly up anddown. He examined the 
sky, strained his eyes over the waves towards 
the horizon, and then began to walk again. 
This man was Horace Saltoun. True to 
his promise, he was on the look-out for the 
ship which bore homeward his lady-love. 
Some accident to the machinery had de- 
layed it two days beyond the date of being 
due ; and what with expectant relatives and 
anxious friends, the clerk who ought first 
to receive intelligence was pretty nearly 
driven wild with their importunity. Horace 
had repaired, like the rest, to hear the eter- 
nal reply, “‘ No news of the ship.” He was 
chafing with impatience and the idea of two 
days being lost to him, well aware that he 
was wanted in town. He thought he ought 
not to stay a day longer, and yet he could 
not bring himself to leave; he went down 
that night with an irresistible conviction 
that the ship would come, and yet, as he af- 
terwards told me, with an impression not to 
be shaken off that it would bring him no 
good news. 

Heavy drops, precursors of a summer 
storm, began to fall; which, however, in 
his excited state, he hardly noticed. Again 
he swept the horizon with his glass. Did 
his eyes deceive him, or was that really the 
smoke of the East Indiaman? Yes, he felt 
sure of it. Then he saw a signal; but the 
light danced about before his eyes like a 
treacherous will-o’-the-wisp, and he felt as 
if his senses were not to be depended on. 
Just then a broad sheet of lightning flashed 
over the waters, displaying the ship in its 
full dimensions, huge and black, so close to 





him he could have touched it with his hand. 
He saw a swarm of black faces on board, but 
not the one that his heart sickened for. He 
answered the hail of the sailors, careless that 
his voice was drowned in the crash of 
Heaven’s artillery. The next flash showed 
him that his phantom ship had vanished ut- 
terly, and he was alone. He bared his head 
and let the cool rain beat on it, and then set 
off and ran into the town asif a demon were 
at his heels. As he neared it, he heard the 
cannon boom, and felt quite sure that the 
greeting would be, as indeed it actually was, 
“‘ The ship is signalled, sir.” 

‘‘ I know that,” was his brief reply. 

‘‘ But it will not be in till morning, sir,” 
pursued the disappointed “ boots.” 

Horace did not go to bed or evenclose an 
eye that night, and by the break of dawn he 
was one of the first on board. There was 
no bad news for him, so far, at least. There 
was the usual number of helpless native ser- 
vants, being frightfully bullied in their own 
language by their respective owners, who 
woke out of their ordinary languor for this 
laudable purpose. Bags of specie were in 
course of transport, sailors passed to and fro, 
and commission agents were trying to dis- 
cover those who sent for them. When Hor- 
ace could make his way among the distracted 
friends, unhappy guardians, overjoyed moth- 
ers and children, and all the rest of the mot- 
ley crew who were calling, fussing, crying, 
weeping, and kissing, he discovered the per- 
son whom he sought—Miss Otway. 

She welec.med him with a sprightly cold- 
ness, which rather staggered him; and 
whereas his spirits had been high they now 
sank to zero, and the man generally so elo- 
quent had hardly a word to say: atleast not 
any thing but exclamations not the most fit- 
ting to welcome home his fiancée. We all 
have, some time or other, seen the yearning 
expression of disappointed affection; we 
have most of us, at least once in our lives, 
had a dim insight into what that sort of feel- 
ing is, when 

“We know the change, and feel it, 


When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it.” 


On these occasions memory sometimes for a 
brief space does duty for hope; yet assur- 
edly there are times other than when man 
“ goeth to his long home,” that “ fears shall 
be in the way, and desire shall fail.” 
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Exactly a fortnight after this I was in 
Saltoun’s rooms, towardsevening. His ser- 
vant said he expected him in every instant, 
and I had fallen into a half doze in the 
depths of one of those comfortable, untidy 
arm-chairs which a bachelor who knows what 
ease is generally supplies his rooms, when 
the door opened, and Saltoun walked—or 
rather staggered—in, and threw himself 
down on the sofa. On perceiving me he 
gave me a half glance, and then covered his 
face with his hands. 

“‘ What’s wrong, Horace ? ” 

‘“‘ Every thing, Paul. Cecile Otway has 
sent me about my business; whatever that 
may be now, for I don’t feel as if I had any 
on earth.” 

** Do you mean that you have quarrelled?” 

“No, I don’t. Do you think I would have 
ever quarrelled with what I love better than 
my own life? I mean,” he said, raising his 
voice, and speaking with extreme bitterness, 
“that she has this day, of her own accord, 
without compulsion upon her, without rea- 
son offered, sent me to the Devil. O Paul!” 
he continued more gently, “ for more than 
two years I have been faithful to her—you 
know how faithful; for her sake I have de- 
fied temptation, as few men think it neces- 
sary even to pretend todo. Her very cold- 
ness was tome the idea of purity. That 
was a mistake, Paul; but no matter ; I’ll go 
on. I could not let a woman be ashamed 
of me. I did not want to have to blush un- 
der her eyes—so innocent and truthful and 
good as I thought them to be. Why did I 
ever agree to wait? What infernal infatua- 
tion! ‘ But it was her duty,’ she said; and 
it sounded so well, too. And something 
else she said, of the joy of meeting when I 
had proved to her my patience and con- 
stancy. Good. Well, then, at her express 
desire, I went down to Southampton, and 
watched hour after hour for that hateful ship, 
until, but for the hope in my heart and the 
love I bore her, Ishould have gone mad with 
that darkening, dreary sea forever chiming 
out its monotonous song to me. Then one 
morning, you know, old fellow, before sun- 
rise, one sees white sails puffed out, and the 
great ship, that looks but like a toy of the 
ocean, and bears my heart’s treasure, comes 
on, smiling and bending in the wind, as a 
girl does in the dance.” He stopped here. 

“ Well, Horace, what did she say to you?” 
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“‘ She said, ‘O Horace, is that you P—do 
get out of my way.’ I can hardly help 
laughing now, to think how a child might 
have knocked me down the instant after she 
made that speech. I don’t remember any 
thing more then: no, not even how I left 
the ship. She said afterwards that she was 
very glad to see me; but for the first time 
—no, not quite the first time—her smile | 
struck me as being not changed, but cold: 
very, very cold: it was like lightning on the 
snow, a sort of refrigerating blaze; and she 
laughed her peculiar silvery laugh,”—he 
tried to imitate it. 

Now, lovers are of different opinions to every 
one else. He admired her laugh; I always 
thought it a singularly heartless one. But 
to hear his deep, rough voice essaying to 
reproduce it was something too absurd. I 
laughed outright. He filled his short, black 
clay, lit it, and puffed away vengefully for a 
few minutes, then proceeded :— 

“‘ Well, Paul, when I saw her at her own 
house, I fancied, somchow, there was a dif- 
ference ; though I cannot say she refused 
me one favor that she ever granted me, yet 
in some fashion her favors did not taste the 
same—the flavor had gone; and they were 
always from the very first dealt scantily out. 
When I spoke of our speedy union—which 
surely I had a right to do—she said there 
was much to be done first; that she had 
friends whom she must first visit, plans 
which she must arrange, business, etc. : in 
short, on one pretence or another, she sent 
me from her presence for ten days; which 
time she allowed me to infer I might employ 
in sweeping aside my work, and procuring a 
substitute for cases of emergency, with a 
view to the speedy termination of our en- 
gagement. 

‘« Surely,’ I said to myself, ‘ at last she will 
be mine—mine only.’ I began to count the 
days and hours. Very well, then,”—here 
he moved uneasily about the room, as if he 
flinched at detailing the rest, and laid down 
his pipe, out of which he had been puffing 
volumes of smoke—“ I went the earliest day 
I had permission to do so. She played de- 
liciously to me; her music is something to 
wile one’s senses away. I insisted on a pri- 
vate interview, which she accorded appar- 
ently quite willingly; then she said to me 
very singular things,” he spoke slowly, and 
his complexion, never very clear, grew of a 
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muddy whiteness; ‘she spoke of her duty 
to her God, and to herself; she affirmed 
that our tempers did not suit; that I was 
too impetuous, that she was afraid of me, 
and did not respect me; that she should, in 
fact, think it wrong, with these sentiments, 
to marry me; that she had long regretted 
our engagement, but had lacked courage to 
break it off. But that now she wished us to 
be friends—and friends only: to part! with- 
out bitterness, if that might be; but at any 
rate to part. It was best so, she said. I 
was astounded, Paul. 
this? ‘Tell me, Cecile,’ I said, ‘I insist on 
your replying; did you contemplate this ? 
Had you that design in your heart when you 
bade me farewell and renewed your troth to 
me, now a yearago?’ She replied distinctly 
and calmly in the affirmative; so that her 
treachery was not a thought of yesterday’s 
growth. I wondered that she could stand 
so quietly, and speak such words to me: I 
wondered she did not fear I should kill her. 
But she bore my long, wistful gaze without 
any sign of repentance or misgiving ; though 
her eye flickered a little. Part without bit- 
terness! Why add to the farce? It can 
never be without bitterness that men part 
from women who have dealt thus by them: 
for, Paul, it was not that she had lost to me 
three years of my life; for life is naught— 
now less than ever is it of value to me; but 
she has wasted my love, deceived me treach- 
erously, stolen my faith, shattered my long- 
nursed dream and hope. ‘I love you no 
less,’ she said, ‘ but I wish, and have long 
wished, to break off all connection between 
us, beyond that sincere friendship which I 
shall ever feel.’ She was proceeding with 
this odious hypocrisy: ‘Now God forgive 
you, Cecile,’ I said: I don’t know why ; per- 
haps because when one has ever deeply 
loved, that cry is the first which rises to the 
lips of those who are stricken to the quick. 
For if God does take cognizance of such 
things, he can hardly forgive her on her own 
defence. How could she be forgiven as she 
stood there, heartless and impenitent, look- 
ing with a certain cruel complacency at her 
work? If she had but shown one gleam of 
compunction—had she but affected to grieve 
over the agony she saw and knew she was 
inflicting—I had never told you this, Paul.” 
Here he burst into a succession of quivering 
sobs, which shook him from head to foot. 


What wickedness was | 


Ah me, that tearless sobbing in a man is a 
terrible sight! He went on again, after a 
little :— 

“You cannot guess how the blood curdled 
round my heart and then coursed back into 
my veins until my fingers tingled and my 
brain felt as if it were on fire.” 

I began to question; but he anticipated 
me. 

‘‘ Angry, no; not she: as cool and pleas- 
ant as iced porter,” he added, with a dismal 
pleasantry. ‘ Well, hot iron sears, but it 
is cold steel that cuts; and while she was 
smiling I felt as if she had severed an artery 
and I was bleeding to death inwardly. I 
forget what I said; I hardly knew what I 
did; but I knelt to her and implored her, 
not to take me back, but to tell me that it 
was not a premeditated deed; that she had 
not continued up to the very last to appear 
to smile and love, while waiting only for a 
fair chance to strike me thus. I prayed her 
for mercy to say that it was but lately con- 


| ceived, that she grieved over the blow; that 


she had not kept it for two years in her heart 
to enjoy my suffering, as she enjoys it now!” 
he exclaimed, fiercely. “In short, I besought 
her, for dear life, to feel, or to feign to feel. 
Ah, my defeated supplications! how you 
stare me in the face! As well expect water 
to feel when you divideit. I was addressing 
prayers to the heart, and she has no such 
incumbrance; I was appealing to that which 
was profitless, les souvenirs d’une femme qui 
a perdu sa mémoire.” 

There was a long pause, and he began to 
smoke again. 

“So do the hopes of our early years be- 
come the regrets of our after lives, Paul; 
and so the game goes on. ‘ Rouge et noir, 
gentlemen; make your game:’ we begin 
rouge, and we lose,—we end noir, and we 
lose still.” 

He made this sad attempt at appearing 
careless ; but it was to me all the more un- 
natural and painful. Medical men ought to 
keep their heads and hearts as cool as they 
can, but I confess I left poor Saltoun with 
much uneasiness, and in a most unprofes- 
sional state of wrath at the conduct of Miss 
Otway. I was by that time on tolerably in- 
timate terms with her family, and having an 
opportunity the following day of meeting 
the lady, I determined to have my say, and 





deliver my opinion to her in plain terms; if 
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I could not first influence her to alter her 
decision respecting Horace. Had I been as 
old then as I am now, I should have been 
wiser, and remembered the French proverb, 
Entre Varbre et UVécorce ne mettez pas le 
doigt ; but I conceived that Saltoun might 
have misunderstood her character, and in 
my conceit I thought I could mend matters. 
Under cover, then, of a chorus at the opera, 
I found my occasion. 

“Forgive me, Miss Otway; but will you 
let me say how sincerely grieved I am that 
you have broken with Horace ? Can nothing 
be done in the matter in his behalf? It is 
now three years since he placed his future 
in your hands ; and his whole heart is bound 
up in you. You were never surely designed 
to be the quicksand which should wreck so 
noble a vessel.” 

She was amazingly self-possessed, and 
turning her blue eyes full on me, demanded 
point-blank,— 

‘Has Mr. Saltoun been complaining to 
you?” 

“He told me how the matter rests,” I re- 
plied ; “ you best know whether a true account 
thereof hath in it the nature of complaint.” 

She raised her eyebrows, and prepared to 
assume the terrible, because unassailable, 
attitude of a victim. 

‘I was very wrong ever to have accepted 
him—very wrong, and for that I do blame 
myself most severely ; but I have long felt 
that this could not go on forever.” 

“No one expects that an engagement 
should last forever, Miss Otway ; in the nat- 
ural order of things, it usually terminates 
in a marriage.” 

She proceeded without taking any notice 
of this. “I made up my mind to put an 
end entirely to existing relations, which 
have indeed burdened my conscience most 
terribly.” 

I hardly knew how to meet this very sin- 
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| sensitive in disposition. Vainly; I might 
| as well have talked to the winds. 

“Did you ever love him, Miss Otway?” 

She might justifiably have refused to an- 
swer this question; but she replied, with a 
provoking calm and an apparent sadness,— 

‘““No, I never did; though I hoped I 
should do: and now, doctor, may I in my 
turn inquire if he commissioned you to put 
that question ?” 

*“*No, he did not: he uttered no com- 
plaint, still less desired any mediation. For 
this transgression I am alone responsible.” 

She paused a little, and played with her 
bouquet. ‘I assure you I have a sincere 
regard for him.” 

I made an impatient gesture of dissent, 
She went on, unheeding, “ It is quite nat- 
ural he should think hardly of me. Iam 
prepared for that; but my conscience ac- 
quits me ; with a temper so impetuous, rash; 
and masterful, we never could have been 
happy together. It was foolish cowardice 
of me to hesitate to tell him so before, and 
so spare all these painful scenes.” 

‘‘ Scenes which never would have occurred 
had you not thought fit to play your part in 
the farce a little too long. I don’t envy you 
the ease of conscience you profess to have, 
Miss Otway; you should have consulted 
these scruples before you entered into a con- 
tract by which you secured your right to his 
love and devotion, his time and talents: 
you have used them, without sparing them, 
for three years. Well, you have thrown 
away a true and loyal heart, and a distin- 
guished position ; for there is that in him 
which must raise him to the head of his pro- 
fession.” 

Her eye flickered again, and her attention 
was at once secured. A silence followed, 
which she appeared determined not to 
break. Perhaps silence is the most aggra- 
|vating form of opposition which women 





gular line of defence, which seemed to as- | adopt, especially when it is accompanied by 
sume that no wrong had been committed, |a smile ; and she smiled when she saw that 
and I asked her in what he had failed, that | I noticed her slight empressement as I spoke 
solemn promises made to him were to be of the worldly position of Saltoun. I pur- 
broken at will. I descanted on his labori-| sued with some heat: ‘You have acted 
ous life, his blameless moral character, and | very wickedly, if, as you say, you never 
his deep and absorbing affection for her: I | loved him.” 

alluded to the pride he had in her,andhinted| “It would be doing worse to marry‘him, 
how deep would be the responsibility of | now that Iam more and more convinced I 
those who on frivolous grounds dealt so ter- | don’t,” with a smile of the most perfect 
rible a blow to a man so affectionate and | heartlessness, “ and you may be sure I will 
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not continue in wrong-doing, and unneces- 
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usual habits; and from the fact of his not 


sarily burden my conscience.” She paused having changed his dress-coat and merely 


a little for a parting blow: “ And you may {taking money, I feared that his interview 


tell him, from me, that he has not improved 
matters by allowing you to try to assist him.” 

Iessayed to convince her that I was wholly 
unauthorized—that I had exceeded my own 
intentions. I might as well have remon- 
strated with a marble statue. The young 
lady left me, angry with her, indignant for 
Horace, and most heartily repenting my own 
meddling., The sage has well said, “ Give 
me any plague but the plague of the heart, 
and any wickedness but the wickedness of 
a-woman.” 

It is perhaps according to human nature 
that Horace should have received my ac- 
count very ill: he flew into a passion with 
me ; blamed his clumsiness, my officiousness, 
his own petulance, and what he was pleased 
to call my want of temper and judgment, 
every thing, in short, but her heartless hy- 
pocrisy. Indeed, I felt pretty sharply that I 
had done no good, and I made an inward 
vow never again, on any inducement, to 
meddle in love matters. It did not add to 
the comfort of my reflections to hear Horace 
announce that he intended to meet her at a 
ball that night, and declare that nothing on 
earth should dissuade him. Knowing how 
violent his feelings were, and the serene 
bloodlessness of Miss Otway’s, I imagined 
there would be a scene, in which Horace 
would only come off second best: however, 
he swore a mighty oath that go he would, 
and he kept his word—most unfortunately, 

Late in the evening of the second day 
after the ball, a young man, who had for 
some years acted as his assistant, came to 
me in great distress. All those who were in 
daily intercourse with Horace became warmly 
attached to him ; and the manner of this poor 
fellow plainly testified to the affection with 
which his master had inspired him. 

Mr. Saltoun had, contrary to his usual 
custom, desired him to sit up until his re- 
turn from the ball. Horace came back be- 
tween one and two in the morning, unlocked 
his desk, took out a considerable quantity 
of gold, and then went out, without chang- 
ing his dress or saying where he was going. 
He was a good deal agitated, as it would 
appear; and from that time nothing had 
been heard of him. This intelligence dis- 
turbed me very much: it was so unlike his 
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with Miss Otway had urged him to some 
recklessness. I caused inquiries to be set 
on foot; but without success: altogether, 
there was so much mystery about the affair, 
that I placed it in the hands of the detec- 
tive police. 

Three days more passed in suspense, and 
nothing was ascertained, further than that 
he had been seen, within two hours of his 
leaving his own residence, with some char- 
acters of a worse than suspicious order, and 
that he then appeared to be much intoxi- 
cated. The night following, as I was enter- 
ing the small house which I occupied when 
called to town, I was touched on the shoul- 
der by ‘a shabbily dressed man. “You are 
on the look-out, I take it, sir, for Dr. Sal- 
toun ” (the poor always call surgeons doctor, 
and address physicians merely as Mr. So- 
and-so). I replied eagerly in the affirma- 
tive. He said he knew where he was, and 
that he was safe and cared for ; that it would 
be difficult, but not impossible, to get at 
him ; but that he would, if I liked, manage 
it ; and then I might, if I had pluck, get him 
away. 

I knew my informant well; the name by 
which he was generally known was “ Round- 
the-corner-Bob;” he gained his living by 
*‘ looking after lost articles,” to use his own 
words, and had been more than once “in 
trouble,” as the phrase goes: his low brow, 
short-cropped head, and that indefinably 
suspicious look which constant apprehension 
of justice gives, stamped him in legible type 
as one of “the dangerous classes.” But I 
had had opportunities of showing him kind- 
ness, and felt certain that he would do his. 
best to assist me. 

I made further inquiries, and ascertained 
sufficient to decide me at onceto accompany 
him that night. It would be uninteresting 
to detail our conversation tothe reader, forit 
was so completely interlarded with thieves’ 
slang as to be utterly unintelligible to the 
uninitiated. If my starting on this expedi- 
tion with a well-known bad character be 
considered foolhardy, I would remark that, 
with the exception, perhaps, of city mission- 
aries, there is no class of men who so read- 
ily gain free access into disreputable houses 
and dens of infamy in London as. medical. 
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students. Whether it be that we are a rec- 
ognized necessity of humanity, or that we 
are accustomed to give without charge the 
benefit of our professional skill, or that we 
are distinguished, especially when young 
and on the up-hill side of life, by a breadth, 
bordering on latitudinarianism, in our views 
of the failings of humanity, I can hardly say: 
certain it is, that hardly any door is closed 
to the medical student, and the words, “ It’s 
only the doctor,” give us the entrée into 
places where policemen are rarely seen, and 
even then, never alone. I must own, that 
the wilder the student,the greater his chance 
of a welcome; while the freedom of admis- 
sion decreases in inverse proportion with 
the respectability of the physician. 

Within the hour I was following Bob; 
and we traversed above a mile on foot, 
through regions of misery, poverty, and 
crime. At that time “ Seven Dials” was in 
the full swing of lawlessness and disorder. 
As we passed through, each of the numer- 
ous lanes were literally choked with people, 
moving to and fro with the sort of restless, 
aimless motion of maggots in a cheese. 
Women without caps, with disordered hair 
and ragged gowns, shouted in that peculiar, 
husky, cracked voice which certifies to a 
hard life and dissolute habits; gas flared, 
and children swarmed; “city arabs,” rag- 
ged, stunted, unwashed, unwholesome, but 
of a precocious vice. There was a strect 
chanter, singing some doggerel rhymes of the 
gallows literature class, to which he ob- 
tained an audience tolerably attentive. At 
one gin-palace there was some uproar going 
on within, and the glare threw out in shadow 
against the decorated windows figures en- 
gaged in active combat; the women had 
crowded round, and were actually kneeling 
on each other’s shoulders, or holding their 
children up in their arms, to have a better 
view of the fray ; the unfortunate little crea- 
tures screaming with delight, and reporting 
progress in language of astonishing vileness, 
interspersed with a varicty of oaths. We 
passed on, and soon gained some more re- 
tired streets, which are, towards midnight, 


though in the heart of all this seething |° 


movement, generally very still. The houses 
seemed without life; the inhabitants dead or 
asleep. Two or three roystering fellows 
broke into a song, but we turned the corner 
and it died away; a couple of cabs and 
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wretched-looking horses were standing, 
vainly hoping for a fare ; they looked fit for 
the knackers, and the men were asleep on 
their boxes, having the look of fixtures in 
that deserted thoroughfare. We emerged 
presently from this to a district nearer to the 
fashionable part of London, but not a whit 
more respectable.* 

In a forlorn quarter, branching from one 
of the many deserted and disreputable nar- 
row streets, was a little court, swarming 
with people. The entrance was almost 
blocked up by men of a low-lived, sinister 
aspect, unshorn, unwashed ; the small black 
clay pipe ever between their lips. Not with- 
out difficulty, we made our way through them, 
and then plunged into an interior darkness. 
We had no light, as, of course, we avoided 
every thing which could attract observation, 
so I nearly fell over what I imagined to be 
a bundle of rags, but which was, in reality, 
a human being stretched in a doorway: an 
oath, and some filthy language, was the re- 
turn for my awkwardness. We entered a 
large, low room, which I knew at once to 
be one of those places that, under the pre- 
tence of lodging-houses, are, in reality, 
haunts of thieves, and are chiefly frequented 
by receivers of stolen goods, and abandoned 
women,t under the nominal superintendence 
of an old Israelite of the worst description. 

At a table were seated, in close confabula- 
tion, two sinister-visaged men—their closely 
cropped heads betrayed their recent place of 
residence; a couple of bareheaded, coarse- 
featured women, their ears adorned with 
enormous ear-rings, were plying them with 
liquor, and the men were already more than 
three parts intoxicated. A well-to-do sea- 
faring man, very probably the master of a 
merchant-vessel, was standing in parley with 
a brazen-faced Jewess, who was endeavoring 
to inveigle him into some wickedness, to 
judge by her abominable leer. <A surly 
spoken female rose on our entrance, and 


* Marylebone, which had, about the time I write 
of, 145,000 inhabitants to every 1,500 statute acres, 
and was densely populated by the lower orders, 
though nothing in comparison to what it is at pres- 

nt. 

t In such houses, often the real owner of the 
property has no control over those who inhabit 
them. A house is let to one man, who sublets it; 
and these tenants often repeat the operation, so as 
to produce an indefinite number of vagrants in 
possession, who defy any ordinary means of turn- 





ing them out. 
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seemed about to bar our further progress; knew him well when I was at —— Hospital; 
but a few words, unintelligible to me—cant he was always very kind to me. It was of 
pass-words, no doubt—satisfied her. An- no manner of use trying to get hold of him 
other dark, ruffianly looking fellow sprang while he had any money left ; they kept him 
up, and put some questions in the same ,too close for that. But here is his watch, 
slang; it was replied to in a similar strain, | sir,’—she drew it from some folds of her 
and he also seemed content. | | poor, shabby dress,—* a friend of mine took 
We passed through an inner passage and | it from him early on, and gave it to me, 
commenced climbing a narrow staircase. | because she knew he had been good to some 
The air below reeked with the smell of; of us poor girls. He was tearing drunk 
spirits and tobacco; but as we ascended, | now most of six days; but he’s quite stupid 
the atmosphere had a peculiar miasma about | now: he hasn’t eaten any thing that I know 
it which my practised organs recognized in- | of.” 
stantly. ‘“ Yes, it’s very bad,” returned the | She gave a sharp, hard cough. 
man, in answer to an observation from me.| ‘I’m afraid you are badly, Ellen.” 
“You see we’ve been down in the fever,| She pointed to the unglazed hole in the 
near all of us, and that makes it not any-| roof that did duty for a window. ‘“ How 
ways sweet. Oh, yes, there’s a many dead 5 should I not be, sir? Ican see the stars 
and sometimes we hardly know what to do} through the roof as I lie in bed of a night, 
with their bodies till they are put under.” {and most nights in winter I’m soaked 
“‘ How did you get the fever?” through. I often think I’d be glad if I was 
‘‘ Well, I do believe it were some furni-! took before the snow were come. You'll 
ture which old Zacchy bought cheap; they | please to keep it quiet about the watch, sir,” 
said it came from a fever house: it were | indicating with her finger the man outside. 
cheap, tho’.” Poor Ellen! her troubles on this eaith 
We crossed a room devoid of any furni- | were over before the old year faded into the 
ture except a bed, and beneath the counter-|new. With her assistance I contrived, not 
pane my eye could trace the sharpened out- | without difficulty, to get Horace conveyed 
line of a human figure; the death-odor | away into his own residence with as much 
proclaimed the rest. Up another round of| privacy as possible, where I established him 
steep and rotten steps, and a poor girl, one | under suitable care. Of course he had to 
of those known as the unfortunate class, |be recovered very gradually, and it was 
came forward. She was no stranger to me, |some time before he could be pronounced 
having been for some months an out-patient | sober. Alas! these were days of darkness, 
in —— Hospital. She made no difficulty, | and humiliation, and desolating thoughts— 
asked no question, but, placing her hand | seed, the fruit of which was bitterness and 
on my shoulder, urged me forward, and|remorse. For six days this highly gifted 
pointed silently to a mattress on the floor | man had herded with the scum of society— 
ina corner of the room, with a couple of | degraded far below the level of the beasts 
blankets tossed on to it; there, unclothed, | that perish—without, as far as I could as- 
senseless, and hopelessly intoxicated, lay, or | certain, one sensible interval. 
rather crouched, Horace Saltoun. But oh!| It is well for us all, perhaps, that women 
how changed and fallen from his high estate ! | see us rather as we appear to be than as we 
“ Yea, many there be that have run out of | are, or have been. Which of us has attained 
their wits for women; many also have per-|to manhood whose conscience is free from 
ished, have erred, and sinned for women.” |reproach? And when the day comes,—for 
I quickly learned all that was needful to} which we all hope in our heart,—and we 
know. For five days he had been in this | wring the hand of the father who wishes us 
wretched condition; and when robbed,}God-speed, and of the poor mother who 
stripped, plundered, and utterly helpless, | tries to smile that she may not weep, and 
he fell into this poor girl’s hands, who, find-| amid the plaudits of friends we take our 
ing him abandoned, as being good for noth- | place by the side of the woman we have just 
ing more, took charge of him and sent to} sworn to love, honor, and cherish till death, 
warn his friends. which of us, I say, even the best among us, 
“Yes, sir, it’s a terrible thing: but I} could not repent in sackcloth and ashes of 
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scenes of wretched license where we have the better; they cannot find fault with a 


desecrated our better selves? Do none of | 


shepherd of the same hue.” Against this 


us feel inclined to lay our hand on our lips, |I had nothing to urge in reality, though I 


and wish that these saddened memories of | 
shameful things could be forever sunk in the | 


Lethean waters, and that we could, in ever 


ture happiness lies in our hands? 


made some slight pretence of doing so in 
appearance; the insincerity of which he in- 


eed detected and pshawed down. 
so faint a degree, match ourselves with the | 


innecence and purity of the wife whose fu- | 


An interval of fifteen months elapsed, 


| during which, owing to engagements, I saw 


How Horace escaped a fit of delirium | but little of him; though, as may be sup- 
tremens I cannot tell. This was his first | posed, I was not without anxious thoughts. 
outbreak, and a most awful one it was. | Towards the close of that period, a young 
Surely, the curse of his family had broken | surgeon told me of a disagreeable occurrence. 


loose. I, perhaps, was the only human be- 
ing who knew of his long-kept resolution, 
of his secret temptations, his victorious 
struggles. I remembered the particulars of 
his family history, the unfortunate episode 
of his sister’s life, and, in spite of myself, I 
trembled for the future. It testified to the 
wonderful strength of his constitution that 
he recovered as he did. I kept him for 
some time under the influence of sedatives, 
and he did little but sleep for some days. 
At first, it was more than half a lethargic 
stupor, and much disturbed by dreams, but 
it gradually acquired a better tone. I used 
to marvel sometimes as I watched him in a 
sleep so profound that hardly any thing dis- 
turbed him. Then followed some weeks of 
very variable spirits, and he complained 
much of distraction and inability to fix his 
thoughts. 

His recovery at length seemed complete, 
and he applied himself with his accustomed 
ardor to his old pursuits. His escapade 
hed not oozed out, and not long after, a 
public appointment being vacant as lecturer 
at —— Hospital, it was signified to him on 
the part of the authorities, who were not 
unnaturally anxious to place on their staff 
a man of such recognized ability, that if he 
should stand he would have every chance of 
success. To the surprise of every one, he 
declined; alleging his love of independence 
end his attachment to his present employ- 
ment. When in private I made allusion 
te it, he exclaimed, with much bitterness, 
“ What right has such a devil-tempted man 
gs you know me to be, to place himself wil- 
fully on a pedestal, only to be inevitably 
hurled thence at some future day with the 
greater ignominy! No, no; the young vag- 
abonds who form my audience are the most 
fit for me: if I have black sheep, so much 








On my asking after Saltoun, he shook his 
head. 

‘*‘T don’t know, but I think there is some- 
thing wrong there. The attendance at his 
classes is enormous, and he does manage to 
pass the most prodigious dolts that ever were 
born. Any man that he pronounces fit, may 
be safely backed to pass: it’s almost impos- 
sible for the college to pluck him; and he 
vexes the hearts of the authorities terribly 
by his unvarying success, of which he, per- 
haps, makes too much boast. He is con- 
fessedly the most original and able grinder 
that ever appeared, and a perfect godsend 
to all the idle scapegraces, as they know 
full well: moreover, he inspires most of 
them, and, indeed, all who know him, with 
a really personal affection. But this is not 
what I had to tell you. Last week I called 
him in to a patient, to consult on the ad- 
visability of an operation. He pronounced 
it necessary; and it was agreed that at a 
certain hour next day he should perform it, 
with my assistance. I was detained a few 
minutes by my cab breaking down, and was 
a little after time. To my surprise I found 
that he had commenced without me. I en- 
tered the house; there was no one to bar 
my progress, so I went straight into the 
patient’s room, and he had then nearly com- 
pleted the operation.” Here he gave me 
the details, which, however, could not inter- 
est general readers: it will suffice to add, 
that, though not a complicated operation, it 
was one in which the slightest mistake would 
be dangerous, if not fatal. “I glided in 
noiselessly, and stood behind the patient, 
and then I was immediately struck by the 
deathly pallor of Saltoun’s face. He looked 
up for an instant, but cut away with a steady 
and dexterous hand. But that single glance 
told me his state—that staring, vacant eye, 
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and stolid, expressionless face. He was at 
that moment completely intoxicated. My 
blood ran cold, and my face grew as white 
as his when the awful consequences flashed 
on my mind of the smallest tremor or failure 
of nerve. I dare say the whole thing did 
not occupy three-quarters of a minute; but 
it seemed an hour to me. He completed it 
with perfect skill, and sat down without a 
word, staring stolidly at the knife, and the 
blood on his hands. I stepped forward, and 
in silence arranged the bandages, as though 
I had only been waiting in order to do so; 
and as soon as decency permitted, I passed 
my arm through his, and we left the house 
together. I quickly found my suspicions 
were correct: he was stolidly drunk, and 
when he had gained his own rooms, he burst 
into a torrent of abuse on me for what he 
was pleased to call my cursed officious med- 
dling. Then he shed some maudlin tears. 
But bah! it’s horrid to sce this, or to have to 
speak of it in such a fine gifted fellow as he 
is. I gave strict charge to his servant, and 
to Mr. , his assistant, and I hope it will 
be a warning to him; for had any one be- 
side myself perceived his state, or had his 
knife slipped, nothing could have saved the 
life of that unlucky man he was operating 
on, or of his own character: for he was too 
stupefied to have corrected any mistake. 
How he did it at all is a marvel: only the 
mechanical dexterity of long practice got 
him through.” I received this news very 
gloomily. ‘ Nay,” he said, “it is a bad 
habit, but not a deadly one. There are 
many more old drunkards, you know, than 
old physicians.” And with this scrap of 
Rabelaisian philosophy, he left me. 

After this no one will be surprised to 
learn that I was quickly summoned to attend 
Saltoun in a severe attack of delirium tre- 
mens. There lay the strong man, raving of 
devils and snakes, and, as he expressed it, 
creeping things innumerable, both small and 
great; his face flushed, his eyes bloodshot 
and glistening, his tongue bitten through, 
and his black lips streaked with foam. He 
was struggling with all his strength against 
imaginary demons, and shouting at the top 
of his voice that he was devil-possessed, and 
that his time was come to go to outer dark- 
ness. ‘ Oh, devils of the air, how they glare 
onme! Messengers of Satan, sent to buffet 
me, I’ll have it out with you yet. Off, off! 








I say, crawl, crawl, creep, creep.” Then 
would ensue a fearful paroxysm, and he 
would make snatches at the bedclothes, or 
cower beneath them, or peer over the edge 
of the bed, with an expression of horror and 
fright difficult to forget—murderous in its 
terror. The delirium was not, perhaps, ofa 
more than usually violent kind, but it ap- 
peared so from the great bulk and the enor- 
mous personal strength of the patient. It 
required the utmost efforts of four able men 
to keep him down in bed. Now, unless phys- 
ical force be applied so as not only to be 
perfectly adequate but also to appear over- 
whelming, I have always found it productive 
of more harm than good: so, after repeated 
trials, I adopted the plan of keeping him in 
a recumbent position by means of a strong 
webbing across his chest, which was fastened 
down to the two sides of the bed. He miade - 
several attempts, when he broke loose by 
accident, to throw himself out of the win- 
dow. He told me afterwards that he per- 
fectly remembered this, and that he did ‘it, 
not from the desire of suicide which he af- 
terwards experienced, but that he felt the 
conviction of being able to float painlessly 
on the air. 

His screams and yells were awful, and 
when they ceased he gabbled incessantly 
it seemed a veritable diarrhoea of. words, 
sometimes in senseless soliloquy, sometimes 
in ejaculations addressed to the imaginary 
beings who crowded his chamber ; implor- 
ing their pity, or deprecating their insults. 
Throughout, consciousness was, as it were, 
broken up into fragments, exhibiting an ut- 
ter absence of that alternate continuity which 
I have had occasion to remark as present in 
genuine insanity. In brain fever the same 
incoherency is generally noticeable. When 
he became a little more quiet, he was a prey 
to a sort of universal dread, in which every 
form—every sound—all the relations of ex- 
istence seemed to inspire him with a name- 
less fear. For this he did not attempt to 
assign any reasonable cause; and it was 
pitiable to see how he would start and trem- 
ble even at the shutting of a door or the en- 
trance of his servant into the room. 

The delirium ran its course, leaving him 
in a state of settled dejection: for days he 
would, if allowed, sit dumb and motionless, 
apparently without desire or will; his arms 











folded, his head sunk on his chest, and his 
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eyes fixed on the ground with an expression 
of the deepest gloom ; the utmost that could 
be extracted from him in reply to any ques- 
tion was, “yes,” or “no.” Here was the 
depression of the mind without fever so well 
delineated by an ancient writer,* who ex- 
pressly distinguishes it from delirium or in- 
sanity, and directs attention to its periodic 
nature. At length he began to lament his 
fate in words: this was an improvement. 
‘*‘ Every thing reproaches me,” he would ex- 
claim. ‘I have failed miserably, shame- 
fully ; and what is worse, I have no power 
toreform. Would to God that such a devil- 
possessed man as I am were no longer here 
to trouble the earth! The same thing, al- 
ways the same—how am I to escape? Oh, 
wretched man that Iam! for what I would, 
that I do not; but what I hate, that Ido!” 

The society of others, fine scenery, a bright 
sky, only seemed to aggravate his melan- 
choly. 

“ Light!” he said, “ I wish to God I were 
in darkness that should be eternal: the sun- 
shine bursts on me charged with the memo- 
ries of other days—of joys that I shall never 
know again!” ¢ 

“I admit, Horace, that you regard life 
thus at present ; but you know as well as I 
do that it is because you have by your excess 
lamentably deranged your health. You have 
congestion of the liver at this moment.” 

He quoted the heathen maxim, “ Mori 
licet cui vivere non placet.” 

“Tf God had not intended you for some 

purpose he would not have saved your life. 
You have life, therefore you have work.” 
* To all he would only gloomily shake his 
head. He brought forward the famous ar- 
gument of antiquity: “A malis igitur mors 
abducit, non a bonis.” 

“Look at yourself from out of yourself,” 
I urged, “if that be possible: resist this 
foul fiend; prescribe for yourself as you 
would for another man.” 

I insisted on reading him the description 


* Areteeus of Cappadocia, in his book on the 
causes and symptoms of chronic diseases. 

t I may remark that if Miss Otway jilted Horace 
it was not because she loved any one else, but from 
innate heartlessness. She pursued the same sys- 
tem until the bloom of youth had faded, and at 
last married a notorious profligate. Saltoun hardly 
ever alluded to her after his recovery. When love 
is extinguished by an illness it may be fairly sup- 
posed it was rather a passion of the physical na- 
ture than a true affection of the soul. 








given of the insanity of melancholy by vari- 
ous writers of the middle ages; also the 
treatises of St. Chrysostom and Castianus, 
who term it Athumia, or Acedia, and de- 
scribe admirably that nervous despondent 
state which so frequently terminated in sui- 
cide among the monks.* By this he was 
entrapped into taking a professional view of 
the disease; but he relapsed when he per- 
ceived his inconsistency, and quoted, finally, 
Cicero,— 

“Cause why I should commit suicide, 
there was none; why Ishould wish it, much !” 

“That,” I said, ‘was the Roman’s rea- 
son for living, and not dying, and goes 
against you. 

This he denied strenuously at first, but 
more faintly afterwards. However, I was 
too well pleased that I could move him to 
the exertion of argument to care much which 
of us got the best of it; the point was not 
to let the matter drop, and the discussion 
continued for several days on both sides 
with great earnestness. I on my part prom- 
ised that if he convinced me, I would not 
only not interfere to prevent his suicide, but 
would advise him as to the easiest means of 
carrying out his purpose. After some little 
time it was evident to me that though he 
still argued, he did it as it were out of him- 
self, and against his own inclinations. I felt 
his pulse. 

“‘ Confess,” I said, “ that you are cured: 
no man whose pulsations are as firm and 
regular as yours seriously contemplates self- 
destruction—the most cowardly crime, and 
also the greatest mistake, a man can com- 
mit.” 

He gave a genuine hearty laugh, the first 
I had heard since his illness, and owned 
that I spoke truth. From that day his spir- 
its rose; he began to take open-air exercise, 
to notice children and dogs, and, in fact, to 
approach in some degree to his old condi- 
tion. 

“‘ Horace,” I said, the night before he left 
me, ‘I wish much that you would, if you 
can, give me an account, as far as it is pos- 
sible, of your sensations previous to these 
two attacks,” 

He acquiesced at once. 

*T hardly know how to commence, Paul. 
Do you mean when it was that I first felt a 
desire for spirits ? ” 


* Castianus, lib. ix. 
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“T mean when and how you first became 
sensible of it.” 

“ Well, I am not sure, but I think ever | 
since I was about fourteen. I liked the} 
smell sometimes more than at others : there | 
are days when I have smelt at a bottle of 
spirits of wine or whiskey with the strangest | 
pleasure ; but occasionally it has, on the 
contrary, caused me to shudder.” 

“Did you never taste ?” 

“No; not since my father’s death. Iwas | 
about sev enteen then, and I made a solemn | 
resolution not to do so: neither did the ef- | 
fort to keep it cost me as much as might be | 
thought, for I had an inward conviction that 
the first failure would be a costly one. As | 
months went on I became aware that these | 
sensations of craving were much stronger at | 
certain times; that they were preceded by | 
dejection of spirits, extreme unrest, and irri- 


tability, and an odd feeling of sinking and | 


faintness.” 
“Well, but when was the first occasion ? ” 
“Let me alone, will you, Paul? I’m com- 
ing to that. 


grasped me so as to be felt, was immedi- 
ately after my sister’s attack: for five days 
I kept my own room, a prey to the most 


unaccountable and unreasonable mental an- 
guish. At the expiration of that time it 
passed away, and I resumed my usual em- 
ployment. Once again it made its pres- 
ence known, and this time more severely. 
Iused to awake at night and lie for hours 
full of terror and misery; the cold sweat 
breaking out on me at every pore: it was 
prolonged also, and it was the secret reason 
of my hasty visit to you; indeed, it so far 
worked on me that if, on the occasion of 
your coming up to hurry me down to dinner, 
you had entered the room five minutes later, 


you would have found only my lifeless body.” | 
People usually have a_ 


“Now, Horace! 
motive, rational or irrational, which they as- 
sign to themselves when they purpose sui- 
cide ; what would yours have been ?” 

“T can hardly say: not actually unhappi- 
ness, for, though at the moment I was 
gloomy at the separation that had just taken | 
place, I was not hopeless ; not tedium vite, | 
for I loved life, and enjoyed it after my fash- | 
ion; but the conviction came to me that 
sooner or later this accursed propensity would 
get the better of me—and if it does, Paul, 
surely, it were better for me to die than to 


The time when the fiend first | 
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live. Again it passed off, and for eighteen 
months I was free. Of the miserable night 
when I actually fell, I can give little or no 
| account. I remember feeling stunned, chok- 
ing, and miserable: wherever I turned one 
| peculiar laugh haunted me; then I grew sick 
and faint, almost senseless; then I went 
| home for money. I recollect gulping down 
|glass after glass of raw spirits without one 
| minute’s interval: I did it quickly and 
| greedily ; beyond that all is blank. Since 
| then I have not been my own master. The 
demon is occasionally still, but it is in pos- 
session. I have a distinct remembrance of | 
ithe premonitory stages of the last attack: 
how the first instant that the mad craving 
for intoxication came I groaned aloud. I 
| knew it, and burst into a cold sweat in an- 
| ticipation of the horrors to come. .I sought 
|to hide myself from view: I loathed and 
hated myself, and every thingelse. I passed 
the night in dreams; alternately enjoying 
the ecstasy of intoxication, and beholding 
/myself as it were out of myself, wallowing 
in every sort of degradation.” 

‘* Why not have come to me?” 

“T meant it, Paul. Ihad packed my car- 
pet-bag ; but I threw myself on the ground 
in a paroxysm of wretchedness, to which I 
never experienced any parallel. I fainted 
away twice ; and when I recovered my senses, 
I felt that nothing but spirits could satisfy 
me. I could not eat or sleep for thinking 
of it. At last I took a bottle of spirits 
of wine in my hand and smelt at it. It 
made me shiver all over with a strange joy: 
it seemed to promise relief—happiness. In 
, another instant I swallowed half of it raven- 
|ously; then more and more succeeded as 
| quickly as possible. I never felt it burn my 
mouth; I only thought how happy I should 
soon be.” 

“ Do you remember performing the oper- 
ation on pe 
| Not in the slightest degree. My first 
awakening to consciousness was to find my 
‘self fastened down in my bed, forcibly held, 

a prey to horrors unutterable. Hideous 
things glared at me from the walls; the 
‘most disgusting reptiles crawled over me in 
swarms; there seemed to my imagination 
millions of them—on the floor, on the ceil- 
ing, under the door: in vain I attempted to 
throw them off me.” 


| 
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“Do you recollect struggling to leave 
your bed?” 
“No; and, Paul, I’m quite certain that I 


did not, for I conceived that the fiends were | 


under the bed, and floating in the air, and 
that bed was the safest place for me. They 
frequently touclied me, and I was surprised 
to find they did not burn; but, on the con- 
trary, they felt cold and moist. I thought 
they repeatedly stretched out long glisten- 
ing arms to drag me out. Then the tomb in 
Westminster Abbey recurred to me—you 
have seen it—where Death is starting from 
out of the tomb to strike his prey.” 

I argued the matter with him for a minute 
or two, stating that he had uniformly at- 
tempted to leave his bed and the room ; but 
he maintained with singular pertinacity, that 
the reverse had been the case. 

“There is one thing I observe, Horace— 
you always speak of being devil-possessed. 
Now, metaphorically speaking, of course the 
propensity to drink is a demon; but you 
don’t attach more meaning than that to the 
phrase ? ” 

“Yes, I do,” he returned, quite stub- 
bornly. “I firmly believe that a demon, 


bequeathed to me by direct descent, pos- 


sesses me— ” 

“Collateral descent, I should say; for 
you told me your father was not so plagued.” 

He proceeded without noticing my inter- 
ruption: ‘That this is entailed on me, and 
that it is an active and malignant spirit. I 
knew this perfectly well when I was tied 
down in bed; and I remember accounting 
for it on the supposition that it was one of 
the aérial devils named by certain ancient 
writers, which are slender and spiral-shaped, 
and thus enter into men’s bodies.” 

“ Spiral-shaped devils?” I said, laugh- 
ing, in spite of myself, at this crowning ab- 
surdity. ‘‘ You don’t mean you believe that, 
Horace ? ” 

“No; I believe the fact, but not the so- 
kntion. Indeed,” he added, quite seriously, 
“It’s no matter how one of them obtains 
possession, provided it effects a lodgement.” 

His settled conviction of these impressions 
being facts—namely, his dreadful efforts to 
remain in bed, and his reception of the spi- 
ral devil—was quite too strong to be van- 
quished. What had entered the herd of 
swine might surely possess him, he affirmed : 
so at last I yielded the point, but under pro- 


test. This filled my mind with sad appre- 
hensions for the future: was this a taint of 
insanity, or the effects of hypochondria? 
That when his health was quite restored, he 
should obstinately continue to maintain these 
delusions or hallucinations, was extraordi- 
nary. Was it the harbinger of cerebral dis- 
ease—the first sentinel cry of the brain, to 
warn that the judgment was becoming im- 
paired? 

From many particulars conveyed in his 
curious description of his sufferings, I could 
no longer doubt that my unfortunate friend 
was a dipsomaniac: at least, that he was 
periodically attacked by that particular form 
of insanity popularly so called. In all he 
_ said the account was strictly consistent with 
| the laws (so far as we know them) which reg- 
|ulate mental disease. The feelings first 
| change; then—and not till then—the intel- 
lect suffers. The premonitory stage may be 

short, or long—years, months, or days ; but 
| before any real delusion is entertained, the 
|feelings towards those around undergo a 
i sensible alteration. This is what is termed 
| the incubation of insanity, against which the 
patient is too often left to struggle unaided. 

Simple intoxication is impeded spontane- 
ity of the organs of sense and motion, but 
yet with increased vitality; in which latter 
respect it differs from sleep: into this, how- 
ever, it ultimately passes, in obedience to 
the laws of oscillation, whereby tension is 
succeeded by relaxation. Delirium tremens 
so called from the nervous tremors which 
characterize it—is simply exhausted vitality 
of the nervous system. It is accompanied 
by sensations of terror, crawling, and so 
forth. After repeated attacks, the brain 
generally softens, the mind gives way, and 
the patient becomes demented. 

Polydipsia ebriosa, or drinking to drunk- 
enness, is notinsanity, though it often causes 
it. A man may get drunk ata dinner party, 
or on a holiday, or some favorable occasion ; 
others, especially among the lower orders, 
will have what they call a “ spree,” but re- 
turn to their work in a day or two: some 
get drunk habitually every Saturday night, 
and continue so till the Monday ; others get 
drunk systematically every night of their 
lives, but by following their usual avocations 
all day in the open air, they escape serious 
consequences for a wonderfully long time; 
| but the insanity which is known as Dipso- 
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mania differs from all these. The patient , 
has no pleasure in mirth, company, Anacre- | 
ontic songs, and so forth. He rarely drinks | 
in society, and is often abstinent between the | 
fits, and even shudders at wine or alcohol | 
after a severe attack. It is preceded by | 
great mental misery, causeless dread, sensa- 
tions of sinking. It is not with boon com- 
panions that he drinks, nor for the pleasure 
of drinking, but it is in order to become in- 
toxicated; and itis in haste, in solitude and 
gloom, that ne gulps down glass after glass 
of any thing that will gratify this morbid 
craving. 

Bearing these distinctions in mind, the ap- 
parent inconsistency, the mixture of strength 
and feebleness, in Saltoun’s conduct, will be 
understood, and the better traced to its true 
source. He recovered, to all appearance, 
completely, and for upwards of three years 
enjoyed perfect health. His conduct was 
remarkable for its regularity ; his upward 
course in his professional career was rapid ; 





his fame increased, and of course his income 
in the same proportion. He obtained the 
reputation of being the most successful pri- 
vate tutor (“ coach” or “grinder” is the 
term) that ever defied the College of Sur- 
geons. 

“‘ Grinding is a bad system,” he often said 
tome. ‘A yearly examination of each pu- 
pil, by properly constituted authorities, as 
to the progress made would almost destroy 
my business, and would choke off all the 
blockheads and idle scamps that crowd into. 
every profession.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a monotonous employment.” 

“Tt would be if always taught the same 
men, but Idon’t. My grand secret lies in 
this: Iteach them only what is essential to 
pass them, and cut away any superfluous 
burden on the memory without mercy; I 
sift the lectures and books for the men, and 
give them the essence.” 

He seemed so well, that I was quite satis- 
fied ; in fact, I was too glad to condemn my 
own theory, and believe him a cured man. 





THOSE DOGS OF ITALIANS! 


* No doubt all the people in Italy might be called 
Italians,— 
“ As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, 
curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are 
“cleped 
All by the name of dogs.”"—Lord Derby's Speech 
on the Address. 


THanks, courteous Rupert, for the gentle gird ; 

We thank thee, peer, for teaching us the word. 

As dogs are dogs, whate’er their build or breed, 

Italians are Italians, be their seed 

From Alp or Apennine, reared north or south, 

In Milan’s moisture or Apulia’s drouth. 

And why should Italy the image spurn, 

And from such parallel in anger turn ? 

n. “or log,” we're told, ‘ will have his 
day, 

Sure Italy for hers may hope and pray. 

Then dogs have such true hearts, such faithful 
natures, 

Poets have ranked them o’er their fellow-crea- 
tures : 

And dogs are blest with scent, to smell out ver- 
min, 

Shroud they in sackcloth, crouch they under 
ermine ; : 

And dogs are swift their quarry to pursue ; 

And dogs are sharp of tecth to rend it, too,— 

And most in this, dogs’ wit our own transcends— 

The precious art of knowing foes from friends ; 

And Dante doggedly through hell did jog; 

And Michael Angelo’s a grand old dog ; 

From eh “sly dogs,” who claims to bear the 
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Columbus kept his dog-watch not in vain; 

And Galileo's tube dogged Dian’s train. 

What was the soubriquet that came most handy, 

To great Verona’s greatest lord ?— Can Grande— 

Which means “Big Dog,” and this was he 
whose power 

Found Dane shelter in his exiled hour. 

Nay, turning to the present from the past, 

Upon what jollier dog was crown e’er cast, 

Than Victor, at Turin? Does land or sea know 

A sadder dog than wretched Bombalino 2 

Yet, ringed with fire at ever lessening distance, 

He offers still a dogged, dour resistance. 

Venetia writhing Austria’s hoof beneath, 

Aye shows—and soon may use—her canine teeth. 

And soon the parallel may hold more far, 

Should Italy reslip her dogs of war. 

Those dogs, who stoutly swam the Tyrrhene 


sea, 

With Garibaldi—grand old sca-dog he! 

Who—units braving hundreds—sprang to shore, 

And swept—heroic pack—Trinacria o’er. 

Let stormed Palermo, Ict Melazzo say, 

When British bull-dogs showed more pluck than 
they ? 

Laughing to scorn e’en Scylla’s rival bark, 

And dodging fierce Charybdis in the dark, 

To run, close-mouthed, their Royal Reynard 
down, 


| 
| Till he took earth in Gaéta’s walled town. 


Stanch, steady, dogs, how quick you worked 
and quiet, 

Scarce, here and there, one young hound run- 
ning riot, 

Till in Caserta’s parks and paddocks tame 

I{unting once more showed out—a royal game. 





The subtle, supple, smooth Machiavel ; 


Yes, courteous Rupert—well the image holds— 
Italy’s dogs are up! Wolves—ware the folds! 
— Punch. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND.* THE POWER OF THE CROWN. 
Pus ic opinion for the moment has agreed 
to consider democracy the one danger of the 
British Constitution. Less than a hundred 
years ago, however, our fathers looked to 


the royal authority as the influence it was | possessed a tithe of the * influence” of our 
the duty of Englishmen steadily to resist. | 


The distrust of the crown, it is said, though 
it has died out among a middle class, con- 
ciliated by the virtues of the present reign, 
still endures in the higher ranks, growing 
keener and keener as we approach the 
throne. Lord Brougham, who understood 
the position of at least one king, pronounces 
the Constitution safe until the royal line 
produces a man of genius. Lord George 
Bentinck, Whig by instinct and tradition, 
though not by party connection, always 
avowed his dread of the influence of the 
throne. The Peers have once or twice mut- 


tered at what they deemed stretches of the 
prerogative, passed over lightly by the Com- 
mons, and have once within the present 
reign compeiled the sovereign to recede. 
Lord Macaulay, shortly before his death, 
declared the crown was regaining power, 


that the throne “ was a more active estate 
than it had been since George III.” It is 
certain that the authority of the sovereign, 
though usually concealed with care, makes 
itself every now and then distinctly felt, 
more especially in foreign politics, and that 
twice at least in the present reign the crown 
has beaten strong ministers on very essen- 
tial points. There arc not wanting observ- 
ers who believe that in any great conflict of 
parties the crown might assert practically, 
though not openly, its old supremacy. Those 
who entertain these ideas may well read with 
interest Mr. May’s sketch of the last open 
struggle of a British sovereign for personal 
ascendency. His first volume, though nom- 
inally covering the whole field of constitu- 
tional practice, is really directed to the elu- 
cidation of this great struggle, and is in that 
sense a most valuable contribution to Eng- 
lish history. The story has been related in 
every point of view, from that of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who holds that the king had determined 
not to be a Doge, to that of Mr. Thackeray, 
who thinks the king apparently a blunder- 

* The Constitutional History of England, since 


the Accession of George 11I. By Thomas Erskine 
May, C. B. Longmans. 
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ing maniac. But they all fail to explain the 
one point interesting to the politician, the 
means by which the king attained the meas- 
ure of power he is admitted by all to have 


acquired. All rely too much on what they 


call the “influence” of royalty, forgetting 
that in the best days of George III. he never 


present sovereign. We are indebted to Mr. 
May for making this point clear, for display- 
ing with the minuteness of a statist-rather 
than an historian, the material resources 
then wielded by the king, and available in 
his struggle for independent power. 

George III. ascended the throne at a sin- 
gular crisis in the party history of England. 
The great Whig houses who had stood in 
the van of the nation during its second and 
successful struggle with the Stuarts, had 
outlived their popularity. For nearly a 
hundred years their sway, though temperate 
and on the whole wise, had been character- 
ized by that singular infecundity which is 
the bane of aristocratic administrations. 
The party had ceased to advance, more es- 
pecially in the ‘direction of social politics. 
They had become too exclusive, too much 
inclined to believe the Revolution the end 
of human progress, above all, too apt to 
consider power as a right purchased by 
their courage and their saerifices. The na- 
tion was very weary, and had the new dy- 
nasty shown high qualities of any one kind, 
it might have restored a form of government 
more nearly approaching to the Stuart reg- 
ime. Fortunately for England, the first 
two Georges, though not the brutes Mr. 
Thackeray chooses to believe them, were 
men singularly unpalatable to the English 
people. The nation, it is true, did not care 
a jot about the personal vices satirists so 
eagerly attacked. A popular king might 
have had a dozen mistresses as ugly as the 
Duchess of Kendal, or as fat as Madame 
Walmoden, without exciting wrath among 
a people always careless about royal amours. 
But the nation detested the German ways, 
tongue, and brusquerie of the new House, 
and was painfully alive to the loss of the im- 
perial position Marlborough’s victories had 
secured. Failing the kings, they endured 
the Whig magnates, though with an indiffer- 
ence, ‘a universal deadness” of spirit, 
which twice placed Whigs and dynasty in 
jeopardy tog.ther. The accession of a king 
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young, frank, and English, re-created loy- ; 


alty, and from that moment the power of the 
Whig houses began to decline. 

The occasion was favorable for the devel- 
opment of monarchical power, and the new 
monarch ascended the throne with the steady 
resolve to rule. He would be a king after 
the ancient type, the real leader of the peo- 
ple, the active as well as nominal source of 
honor and advancement. The work he per- 
ceived was a difficult one, but he brought to 
the task some personal and many extraneous 
advantages. Itis the fashion, now-a-days, 
to deny him all credit for capacity, and, 
doubtless, he was by no means the sort of 
monarch likely to sueceed in a competitive 
examination. He could hardly spell better 
than Frederick the Great, disliked littera- 
teurs as much as Napoleon, and had no 
more feeling for art than Peter the Great. 
It is nevertheless quite certain that he did, 
single-handed, change the position of the 
English monarch, that if he failed to attain 
his own end he did crush the dominant aris- 
tocracy, and that he did for sixty years se- 
cure to himself the largest share in the 
executive of Great Britain. Those achieve- 


ments are not very consistent with mental 
weakness, and in truth his intellect was not 
weak. It was only narrow, as strong minds 
without culture are apt to be, and this nar- 
rowness added force to a will marked from 
the first by the vehement intensity, which 
so often precedes or produces incipient in- 


sanity. His capacity was, perhaps, never 
more clearly demonstrated than in the means 
he adopted to secure his end. In his pur- 
suit of power George III. never committed 
amistake. He never once gave his oppo- 
nents a fair ground to attack his prerogative, 
never once induced his people to transfer 
their dislike from him to the kingly office. 
No monarch has been subjected to a more 
searching criticism, yet, under that micro- 
scopic examination, no trace of a plan to 
evade or dispense with the action of the 
legislature has been found. The king set 
himself to rule, not in spite of Parliament, 
but through it, and to this end sought from 
the beginning to secure three objects : first, 
a following in both Houses sufficient to se- 
cure him a fre choice between the two par- 
ties; secondly, a commanding influence in 
the election of that following; and, thirdly, 
& ministry willing to obey his behests. 
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He attained them all, only to find that all 
were insufficient to secure to one man the 
personal sovereignty of the British people, 
and the process by which he worked out his 
design is the most instructive episode in 
constitutional history. 

The king, it will be remembered, wanted 
power for himself, not for his ministers. He 
could not, therefore, avail himself, except 
when supported by his premier, of all the 
ministerial boroughs. He managed, it is 
true, to filch a few seats, but, as a rule, he 
was compelled to find seats pretty much like 
any other great borough dealer. The power 
of creating peerages was his only special re- 
source, but, considered as an ordinary dealer, 
his resources were still large. He had, for 
example, certainly ten times the pecuniary 
means of any private noble. The civil list 
alone was £800,000 a year, and though this 
income was heavily burdened, more than 
half remained at the disposal of the king. 
He was also possessed of the hereditary 
revenue of Scotland, an Irish civil list, cer- 
tain duties, the droits of the crown, and the 
revenues of Lancaster and Cornwall, amount- 
ing in all to at least a million more. These 
resources were husbanded with a frugality 
which made him the butt of the satirists, 
yet, in the first seventeen years of his reign, 
he ran in debt to the extent of eleven hun- 
dred thousand pounds, which sums were 
voted by the Parliament they had helped to 
buy. The people, unable to comprehend 
such expenditure and such frugality,—a king 
who dined on mutton, and ran in debt for 
a million,—affirmed that the money was 
squandered on Germany. Members favored 
an idea which screened themselves, and the 
king, while living on the revenue of Osna- 
bruck, was supposed to be exhausting Eng- 
land for the benefit of Hanover. The money 
was really spent in purchasing a faction in 
the House of Commons, and all the patron- 
age the king could seize was devoted to the 
same end. The sleepless jealousy of the 
country party had reduced the placemen in 
the House from two hundred and seventy- 
one to sixty-nine, but there were other in- 
fluences besides votes to be purchased. 
Offices were showered on borough owners, 
on powerful constituents, on the relatives of 
members. The secret service money was 
used to purchase special votes on important 
occasions, one treaty, for instance, costing 
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£25,000 in one day. Lottery tickets were 
assigned to members, and the preference 
given them on loans. One loan in particu- 
lar, for £12,000,000, was issued on terms 
so favorable that the nation lost a million 
sterling, and half the loan was assigned to 
members of the House. Meanwhile the 
Peers were controlled by less dishonorable, 
but more despotic means. When George 
III. ascended the throne, there were but one 
hundred and seventy-eight Peers of Parlia- 
ment. Before he died he had added three 
hundred and ecighty-eight, two entire thirds 
of the House being his own creation. 

With absolute sway in one House, and 
some cighty votes in the other, enough to 
ensure him the casting voice in all disputes, 
what degree of political authority did the 
king acquire? Simply none. The power 
thus purchased from day to day secured 
him, indeed, vast influence as the dispenser 
of patronage, but it was an influence sacri- 
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ficed day by day to preserve itself. The 
king never once succeeded either in arrest. 
ing or defying the national will. He scarcely 
succeeded in defeating the aristocracy. Three 
times he was compelled to accept ministers 
he detested. Twice he was compelled to 
give up ministers he loved. He was beaten 
by a London demagogue, beaten by the 
printers, beaten by Parliament, over and 
over again. ‘Twice, it is true, he enjoyeda 
full measure of power, but how? Because 
he had selected as ministers, men (the two 
Pitts) who were the idols of the nation and 
the aristocracy, and whose minds completely 
dominated his own. After sixty years of 
devotion to one end, pursued with unswery. 
ing purpose, with marvellous skill, and means 
such as no British sovereign ever possessed, 
George III. left the royal power weaker than 
when it came into his hands. His prede. 


cessor could veto an Act, his successor could 
not stop the one measure on which even his 
hardened conscience felt a qualm. 








A FEW SIMPLE REASONS AGAINST 
SMOKING. 
(Principally addressed to Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
ain answer to his letter on that abominable practice.) | 


BY THE MOTHER OF A LARGE FAMILY, AND | 
THE WIDOW OF THREE HUSBANDS, WHO | 
ALL SMOKED. 

1. Becavstz it injures the curtains. 

2. Because it is injurious to the furniture gen- | 
erally. 

3. Because it is not agreeable to breakfast in | 
the room when the gentlemen have been smok- | 
ing overnight. 

4. Because no man’s temper is the better for | 
it the next morning. 

5. Because it keeps persons up to late hours, | 
when every respectable person ought to be in| 
bed. 

6. Because the smell haunts a man’s clothes, 
and his beard, and his hair, and his whiskers, 
and his whole body, for days afterwards—so 
much so that it is positively uncomfortable some- 
times to go near him. 

7. Beeause it is a selfish gratification that not 
only injures those who partake of it, but has the 
further effect of driving the ladies out of the 
room. 

8. Becausc it is, also, an expensive habit which 
the ladies, not participating in its so-called en- 
joyments, cannot possibly have the smallest 
sympathy with or appreciation for. 

9. Because it has the further effect of making 
gentlemen drink a great deal more than they 
otherwise would, and so weaken their purses be- 
sides ruining their constitutions, to say nothing 
of the many comforts and new dresses that their 





, dear wives and children may have been unjustly 
ideprived of, supposing the same amount of 
|money had only been judiciously laid out at 
home. 

10. Because it gives extra trouble to the ser 
vants who have to clean and to ventilate the 
room the next morning. 

11. Because how are one’s daughters to get 
married, if the gentlemen are always locked up 
in a separate room paying court to their filthy 
pipes and cigars ? 

12. Because it unfits a young man, who is 
wedded to it, for the refining influences of female 
society. 

13. Because it puts a stop to music, singing, 
flirting, and all rational enjoyments. 

14. Because it is a custom originally imported 
from the savages. 

15. Because we see the nations that smoke the 
most are mostly the stupidest, heaviest, laziest, 
dreariest, dreamicst, most senseless, and worth 
less beings that encumber—like so many weeds, 
only capable of emitting so much smoke—the 
face of the earth. 

16. Because when a man says he is going out 
to smoke a cigar, there’s no knowing what mis- 
chief he is bent upon, or the harm the monster 
may be likely to get into. 

17. Because it is not allowed in the Palace, or 
Windsor Castle, or in any respectable establish- 
ment. 

18. Because the majority of husbands only do 
it because they know it is off@isive to their 
Wives. 

And a thousand other good reasons, if one only 
had the patience to enumerate them all. Pray did 
Adam smoke ?—Punch. 
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MARY TUDOR. 


From The New Monthly Magazine. 
MARY TUDOR. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the sanguine stigma 
indelibly branded on her name—the pre- 
dominant gules of her escutcheon, rouge et 
noir (as it were) in one—we have always felt 
a sneaking kindness at the least, a sort of 
yexed and mortified good-will, a something 
of chagrined but compassionate interest, in 
the character of Mary Tudor. 

Unamiable and unattractive as she so pre- 
eminently was, there was an underlying no- 
bility in her moral nature, such as we fail to 
discover (or are wilfully or judicially blind 
else) in her all-popular sister, Elizabeth. 
Mary was, at any rate, sternly sincere; and 
she was memorably capable of two passion- 
ate attachments, which, otherwise directed 
and controlled, might have won the world’s 
love and admiration, instead of involving 
her in scorn and reproach,—she was even 
servile in her hearty devotion to the cause 
of her Church, and she was not only profuse 
but constant in her affection to a very cold, 
neglectful, and thankless husband. 

If it be true, as alleged, that a blunder is 
worse than a crime, then was Mary’s reign 
worse than criminal, for it was a blunder 
throughout. She was not strong enough for 
the place. For her the post of honor would 
have been a private station,—the more pri- 
vate the better. Haply she might not, in 
that case, and on that condition, have belied 
the promise of her youth,— 

“She is young, and of a noble, modest nature ; 

I hope she will deserve well,” * 
as Shakspeare (albeit a true Elizabethan), 
unstinted in sympathy with them both, 
makes dying Katherine say of her “ young 
daughter,” when praying that the dews of 
heaven may fall thick in blessings on her, 
and, as a last request, beseeching the king 
not to neglect this “‘ model of their chaste 
loves,” but to “ give her virtuous breeding,” 
and preserve his motherless girl from the | 
pangs of absolute orphanage. 

Mary had been educated according to the 
austere directions of that second Quintilian, 
as his contemporaries called him, the learned 
Spaniard, Ludovicus Vives, whom Katherine 
had desired to draw up a code of instructions 
for the observance of her daughter. Rigid 
were the rules enforced by Vives, in compli- 
ance with royal request. Mary was to read 

* King Henry VIII., Act IV. Sc. 2. 
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no idle books of chivalry or romance. All 
such productions as Amadis of Gaul, or 
Margalone and the Fairy Melusina, he would 
consign to the flames, as unrelentingly as 
the curate in “Don Quixote.” Pyramus 
and Thisbe (in the Flemish) and Tirante the 
White (in the Spanish) are entered in his 
Index Prohibitorum. Lancelot de Lac, and 
Florice and Blanche, and ever so many more, 
he denounces as libri pestiferi, to be abjured 
by all young Christian souls. He prescribes 
in their room and stead (in addition to se- 
lected portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments) the works of Cyprian, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, and Ambrose; Plato, Cicero, Sene- 
ca’s Maxims, the Paraphrase of Erasmus, and 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. From his 
allowance of classical poets he does not ex- 
clude the Pharsalia of Lucan, the tragedies 
of Seneca, and elegant extracts from Horace. 
Cards, dice, and showy attire, he thinks only 
not worse than the pestiferous romances 
aforesaid. Mary is to work hard at Greek 
and Latin, learning the rules and exercises 
by heart, daily, and reading them two or 
three times over before going to bed. She 
is to converse with her tutor in Latin, and 


to be frequently translating English into 


that language. If stories or story-books o1 
some kind she must have, they are to be ex- 
clusively historical, sacred, or classical—his 
only exception being the story of Griselda, 
which is recognized as a permissible fiction 
for the delectation of young folks. Griselda, 
by the way, came afterwards to be considered 
in England, by one (the Spanish) party at 
least, as the prototype of poor, patient, 
sorely tried, and cruelly provoked Queen 
Katherine. 

The system authorized by Vives was faith- 
fully carried out, to Mary’s life-long preju- 
dice. Miss Strickland holds her forth as an 
ere example of “the noxious effect 

| that over-education has at a very tender 
age, ”* and is convinced that these preco- 
\cious studies laid the foundation for her 
'melancholy temperament and delicate health. 

At the same time it is observable that the 
young lady did not absolutely debar herself 
of recreation, and that of a questionable 
kind. She seems to have been fond of bet- 
ting, and to have lost a tidy sum now and 
then in certain gambling transactions. But 
no shadow of a stain rests on her perfect 

* Lives of the Queens of England, vol. v. 
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propriety in other respects. Vainly have 
the disaffected endeavored to hunt up charges 
against her, or searched diaries and docu- 
ments through and through for matter for an 
indictment. ‘The search has been vain: 
these records speak only of charity, affection 
to her little sister, kindness to her depend- 
ants, feminine accomplishments, delicate 
health, gencrosity to her god-children, many 
of whom were orphans dependent on her 
alms, fondness for birds—very little hunting 
and hawking is mentioned, and no bear-bait- 
ing. Jer time, indeed, passed most blame- 
lessly, if the gaming propensities above men- 
tioned may be considered rather faults of 
the court when she visited it, than faults of 
hers.” * 

In this gambling propensity she was her 
father’s daughter. In few other respects did 
she take after that side of the house. She 
was in the main her mother’s child, born and 
bred. And in that mother’s misfortunes 
she shared only too deeply,‘and too soon. 


TUDOR. 


to indulge the darker passions which are eo 
easily fermented by the sense of injustice.” * 
Through some such process as this had 
Mary’s inner being to pass; and the result 
was bitterness to herself and others. 

How happy had it been for Mary, ex. 
claims Hartley Coleridge, had she died a 
nun, or sunk uncrowned beneath the weight 
of royal sorrow! The comfort of a worse 
than widowed mother—the duteous daughter 
of a father who disowned and bastardized 
her, the devoted confessor of an oppressed 
and plundered Church, she had been a saint 
to a generous Protestant no less than to the 
sympathizing Catholic, had her rival’s suc- 
cess consigned her to the cloister, or the 
overthrow of her religion to a grave. ‘The 
Princess Mary had been consecrated to mem- 
| ory had the Queen Mary never reigned.” + 

Hartley speaks in the tolerant spirit of a 
| generation which can allude to Mary without 
the invariable prefix of that damning epi- 
thet, which our Protestant forefathers were 





Keenly she resented Katherine’s wrongs, and apt to account (at least in practice) an indis- 
warmly asserted her indefeasible rights.' pensable adjunct. Nay, we find the elder 
She wrote strongly-worded letters + to her Coleridge, at one time, protesting against 
father, in defence of her own legitimacy and the growing disinclination to so orthodox a 
righteous title to the throne, which Henry | traditional title as that of Bloody Mary. It 
was pleased to treat as the outburst of a pet- was a squeamish-looking sign of the times, 
ulant child. A tight curb must be kept on he augured, and boded no good to Church 
this fractious girl; but though her spirit or State. His satire is pointed blank against 
might be, and was considerably, depressed | the spurious sentimentalism which 

and cowed, it had too much of the Tudor in | 
it to be broken. Sharply tried must it have 
been, to the utmost tension, when baby 
Elizabeth, giddy Anne Boleyn’s child,—the 
child of that adventuress commoner by whom 
Mary’s mother had been supplanted,—was 


declared heiress of the realm; while Mary! Qertainlyno one will suppose Queen Mary 
herself was denied the title of princess, and | : 


: . | to be the subject of Prior’s stanza, in a fee- 
kept as a kind of state prisoner, apart from | pje copy of verses that glorify one of our 
the divorced queen her mother. No wonder | 


| sovereign ladies—~ 
the iron entered into her soul. 
The lessons of adversity, as Sir Bulwer 
Lytton has remarked, are not always salu- In clemency she did delight, 
tary—sometimes they soften and amend, but Her reign not stained with blood ;” § 


as often they indurate and pervert. “If we the two last lines being so exquisitely inap- 

consider ourselves more harshly treated by | propriate to la sanglante. But the good 
| 

fate than those around us, and do not ac-' taste of the times has ratified the disuse, by 

knowledge in our own deeds the justice of degrees, of an adjective which now appears 


the severity, we become too apt to deem the to be the hideous word-of-all-work in the 
world our enemy, to case ourselves in defi-| 


“Laments the advice that soured a milky 
een 
(For ‘‘ bloody ” all enlightened men confess 
An antiquated error of the press) ; 
Who, rapt by zeal beyond her sex’s bounds, 
With actual cautery stanched the Church’s 
wounds.” f 


“She held the sword and balance right, 
And sought her people’s good ; 





* The Last Days of Pompeii, book iii. ch. xi. 


ance, to wrestle against our soiter self, and 
* Lives of the Queens of England, vol. v._ 
¢ See Froude’s History of kngiand, vol. ii. ch. 
vii. 





¢ Ignoramus on the Fine Arts, Essay ii. bbe. 
t Poems by 5S. ‘I. Coleridge: Sancti Dominics 
| Pallium. 
| § Prior, The Viceroy. 
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working man’s table of execrations. A word 
so emphatically monopolized by cads and 
cadgers, cabbies and costermongers, tinkers 
and dustmen, coalheavers and bargees, as 
their favorite expletive, when swelling out 
a period with something that shall sound 
spicily profane,—and, to do them justice, 
they are as lavish of this expletive, through- 
out the members of a sentence, as ever were 
the Greeks with their innocent de,—now that 
the adjective aforesaid is thus appropriated 
by street blackguards, and by them made 
to form the backbone (and ribs) of their 
mother-tongue, one cannot but think it time, 
for this if for no other reason, to drop the 
“bloody ” when speaking of Queen Mary— 
at any rate out of Exeter Hall, in the month 
of May. 

Let us take a hasty survey of some of the 
sentences passed upon Mary’s memory, by 
historical judges of different schools and op- 
posite tempers. David Hume—whose pres- 
tige it still is, deservedly or otherwise, to 
have written The History of England—pro- 
nounces her to have possessed few qualities 
either estimable or amiable, and her person 
to have been as little engaging as her be- 
havior and address. Her characteristics are 
tabulated in a category unpleasantly com- 
posed of obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, revenge, and tyranny; all of 
which are said to have taken a tincture from 
her bad temper and narrow understanding. 
And amidst that complication of vices which 
entered into her composition, Mr. Hume can 
“scarcely find any virtue but sincerity,” a 
quality which he owns her to have (seem- 
ingly) maintained through her whole life, 
except in the beginning of her reign, ‘‘ when 
the necessity of her affairs obliged her to 
make some promises to the Protestants, 
which she certainly never intended to per- 
form. But in these cases a weak, bigoted 
woman, under the government of priests, 
easily finds casuistry sufficient to justify to 
herself the violation of a promise.” The 
historian allows,* too, that Mary appears, 
as well as her father, to have been “ sus- 
ceptible of some attachments of friendship ” 
—and this, in her case, without the caprice 
and inconsistency which were so remarkable 
in Henry. Nor does he blink the fact, that 
in many circumstances of her life she gave 
indications of resolution and vigor of mind 

* Hume, History of England, ch. xxxvii. 
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—a quality, he remarks, which seems to 
have been inherent in her family. 

No one of our historians, as Mr. Hallam 
observes, has been so severe on Mary’s reign, 
except on a religious account, as Carte, on 
the authority of the letters of Noailles ; while 
Dr. Lingard, though with these letters be- 
fore him, has softened and suppressed, till 
she appears honest and even amiable. To 
Mr. Hallam himself,—admitting that the 
French ambassador had a temptation to ex- 
aggerate the faults of a government wholly 
devoted to Spain,—it is quite manifest, 
that Mary’s reign was inglorious, her ca-~ 
pacity narrow, and her temper sanguinary ; 
that, although conscientious in some re- 
spects, she was as capable of dissimulation 
as her sister, and of breach of faith as her 
husband; that she obstinately and wilfully 
sacrificed her subjects’ affections and inter- 
ests to a misplaced and discreditable attach- 
ment; and that the words with which Carte 
has concluded the character of this unla- 
mented sovereign, though little pleasing to 
men of Dr. Lingard’s profession, are per- 
fectly just. 

The words are simply and severely these: 
‘“‘ Having reduced the nation to the brink of 
ruin, she left it, by her seasonable disease, 
to be restored by her admirable successor to 
its ancient prosperity and glory.” * 

Professor Blunt’s is but a pungent para- 
phrase of Carte’s summing-up, when he says, 
in reference to the fires of Smithfield and 
elsewhere, “ How many more might have 
been added to the number of victims, had 
Mary’s life been spared, it is impossible to 
conjecture, but happily those days were 
shortened ; and on the 17th of November 
she herself ended a reign of continued dis- 
aster: Calais, which had been in possession 
of the English since the battle of Crecy, and 
then reckoned the jewel of the crown, lost; 
and lost apparently because the government 
dared not call a parliament to provide means 
of defence, such was its unpopularity; ... 
an exchequer too much exhausted to right 
itself; the learned men in exile; . . . capi- 
tal offences greatly multiplied, fifty-two per- 
sons being executed at Oxford at one ses- 
sions ; a pestilence depopulating the country 


* At the same time, Mr. Hallam fully admits 
that Lingard has proved Elizabeth to have been as 
dangerous a prisoner, as she afterwards found the 
Queen of Scotts.— Constitutional Ilistory of Eng- 
land, vol, i. ch. it. 
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to such a degree as to excite fears ofa French ing rectitude, her sincere, though mistaken 
invasion by reason of the nation’s weakness; piety, would have rendered her respected in 
for the inhabitants of the village ceased, | private life,” * though on the throne they 
might Elizabeth say on her accession; they | proved so injurious to both ruler and realm, 
ceased in Israel, until that I arose, that I’ Mr. Leigh Hunt, again, confessed long since 
arose a mother in Israel.” * | that he pitied “ * Bloody Mary,’ as she has 

We areas far removed as possible—quém | been called,” almost as much as any un- 
longissimé—from those who would “ dimin- | fortunate sovereign on record. She caused 
ish the aversion” (in Burnet’s phrase) felt | horrible and odious suffering, he admits; 
towards the Marian persecutions—and whom | but she also suffered horribly herself, and 
Mr. Hallam somewhat sternly counsels to! became odious where she would fain have 


“avoid for the future either such panegyrics | been loved. ‘She had a bigoted education 


on Mary and her advisers, or such insidious | andacomplexional melancholy ; was stunted 


extenuations of her persecutions as we have | in person, plain in face, with impressive but 
lately read,” + and which he not unreason- | gloomy eyes; a wife with affections unre- 
ably says, do not excite a favorable impres- | quited; and a persecuting, unpopular, but 


sion of the sincerity of these writers in the 
principles of toleration to which they pro- 
fess to have been converted. With or for 
polemics of this order we have not a word 
to say. 

A more tolerant feeling towards the un- 
happy queen need not, however, be at all 
symptomatic of a less distaste for Smithfield 
fires and fagots. Partisan apologists apart, 
Protestantism is learning to make allowances 
for individual infirmities, and to recognize 
the possible conjunction of a bigoted will 
with hysterical sincerity of creed. Mary 
might shed much blood, and yet not be 
bloodthirsty, after the tigress type. She 
might sign the death-warrants of four or five 
hundred men, women, and children, gentle 
and simple, learned and untaught, and yet 
have a certain “ piety” of her own, to the 
morbid excess of which, in fact, these poor 
people owed their death. Hear, on this 
point, the unimpeachable testimony of a 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, al- 
ready our creditor for one citation. ‘ Her 
sincere and disinterested devotion to the 
Roman Catholic persuasion was the virtue, 
the passion it might rather be said, of her 
life ; the piety of her mother had imparted 
to her in her cradle a faith, which the sub- 
sequent sufferings of that mother must have 
hallowed in her sight.”* A more recent 
contributor to the Quarterly Review, who, 
while admitting Elizabeth to have been a 
born ruler, pronounces her inferior to Mary 
in every moral quality, says of the latter, that 
* her somewhat austere virtues, her unbend- 

* Blunt, Reformation in England, ch. xii. 

+ Const. Hist., i. 106. Fifth edit. 


_{ Prof. Blunt, the Reformation in England, ch. 
xii. 





conscientious sovereign. She derived little 
pleasure apparently from having her way, 
even in religious matters; but acted as she 
did out of a narrow sense of duty; and she 
proved her honesty, however perverted, by 
a perpetual anxiety and uneasiness.” ¢ In 
another work the same kindly writer ex- 
presses his deep commiseration for one who 
ended with having nobody to love her, not 
even the bigots in whose cause she lost the 
love of her people. And he would have us 
remember whose daughter she was, and 
under what circumstances born and bred: 
that she inherited the tyrannical tendencies 
of her father, and the melancholy and stub- 
bornness of her Spanish mother; and that 
she ‘‘had the misfortune, say rather the un- 
speakable misery, of being taught to think 
it just to commit her fellow-creatures to the 
flames, for doing no more than she stub- 
bornly did herself, namely, vindicate the 
right of having their own opinion.” Above 
all, he would have us remember, that she was 
not happy; that it was not in gayety or 
sheer unfeelingness that she did what she 
thus frightfully thought to be her duty. 


“She suffered bitterly herself; and suf- 
fered too, not merely for herself and her owa 
personal sorrows, but sharply for her sense 
of the public welfare, and that of men’s very 
souls. In sending people to the stake, she 
fancied (with the dreadful involuntary blas- 
phemy taught her by her creed) that the 
measure was necessary, in order to save mil- 
lions from eternal wretchedness ; and if in 
this perverted sense of duty there was a will- 
ing participation of the harsher parts of her 

* Quarterly Review, July, 1854, p. 224. 


+ The own: its Memorable Characters and 
Evonts, vol. ii. ch. xi. 
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character, she had sensibility enough to die 
of a broken heart. Peace and pardon to her 
memory. Which of us might not have done 
the same, had we been as unhappily situ- 
ated ?” * 

Mr. Froude says that “ Queen Mary, cru- 
elly as she was wronged in her young days, 
is not one of those persons whom it is pos- 
sible to hate, and we pity her even in her 
crimes.” From her childhood, as he re- 
minds us, she had been the plaything of a 
fortune which had bound her heart in ice, 
and her woman’s feelings, as she brooded 
over her own and her mother’s wrongs, had 
curdled into bitterness. With a more pow- 
erful nature, injuries such as hers would 
have brought about some tragical catastro- 
phe; but such a result was prevented by the 
poverty of her disposition, and she was 
transformed instead into a wretched being 
who could neither love nor be loved. 

“Tf her husband,” this historian affirms, 
“had treated her even with ordinary kind- 
ness.—inexperienced as she, who had never 
known kindness at all, must have been in 
distinguishing between the degrees of it—it 
might have satisfied her self-flattery ; and if 
those other hopes had not deceived her, and 
if in becoming a mother fresh springs of af- 
fection had been allowed to open for her, it 
is not impossible that the hard, frost-bound 
soil might have thawed, and the latent hu- 
manity shot up again.” + 

So it might have been, this historian is 
fain to believe ; and those dark blots which 
will now lie on her name forever, might ei- 
ther never have been, or have been washed 
away by repentance. But so it was not to 
be; and, as Mr. Carlyle observes of the wide 
world’s history, these same “ might-have- 
beens ” are mostly a vanity. 

A sorry spouse she found in the King of 
Spain. Like the complaining dame in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher she might soothly swear, 
“T have been gulled in a shining carbuncle, 

A very glowworm, that I thought had fire in’t, 

And ’tis as cold as ice.” f 
It was not unlike a new version of the story 

* Leigh Hunt, Female Sovereigns of England. 

t See the historical essay on Mary Tudor in the 
Westminster Review, No. V., New Series ;—an es- 
say equal in its better parts to the best parts of the 
author's History of England under the Tudors, and 
which may be said indeed to contain the pith or 
marrow of the sixth volume of that very able 


work. (Living Age, Vol. 36. p. 847.) 
¢ Wit at pore Weapons, Act Il. Se. 1. 
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of her poor mad aunt, Joanna, who also had 
a Philip for her husband, and one whose in- 
difference to her so mortified her parents, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and went far to de- 
range her own wits. Joanna, too, like Mary, 
had few personal attractions, and, as Pres- 
cott says, * cooled the affections of her Philip 
by alternations of excessive fondness and ir- 
ritable jealousy, for which last the levity of 
his conduct gave her too much occasion. 

Describing Mary at her nuptial period, M. 
Michelet styles her “ vieille fille, Acre de 
passions retardées,” “ petite femme, maigre 
et rouge.”+ Of the portrait of her by Sir 
Antonio More—who received for it, from 
Philip, not only a chain of gold, but the 
more substantial honorarium of £400 a year 
as painter to the king{—of this portrait 
Hartley Coleridge remarks, that if Sir An- 
tonio painted the traditional likeness of 
Mary, he was no flatterer—she being old 
and ugly enough for a frontispiece to the 
Book of Martyrs. One would scarce have 
suspected Philip of loving his wife well 
enough to give away chains for her vinegar 
features ; and if Sir Antonio received a sal- 
ary of £400, he was better paid than he 
could possibly deserve. Holbein’s pension 
was only two hundred florins. § 

Leigh Hunt describes her as “ plain, 
petty of stature, ill-colored, and fierce-eyed, 
with a voice almost as deep as a man’s.” 
True, that Michele, the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, in the account which he wrote of her, 
pronounces her “ moderately pretty ; ” || but 
if Giovanni the diplomatist was not, ex off- 
cio, “lying abroad” (to adopt Wotton’s 
now proverbial pun)—if he did not “use 
the words as good-naturedly implying some- 
thing different,” then, as Leigh Hunt too 
truly says,{] he goes counter to all which is 
understood of Mary’s face in history, and 
certainly to the prints of it, which are rep- 
resentative of a melancholy and homely 
vixen. 

Not, at any rate, the sort of face and 
expression to captivate Philip, who was a 
coarse and eager sensualist—as unrefined 
in his amours as in his palate; and as re- 
__* History of Ferdinand and Isabella, part ii. ch. 
ill. 


¢ Guerres de Religion, ch. viii. 
¢ Allan Cunninghan, Lives of the Painters. 


§ Essays and Marginalia, by Hartley Coleridge. 
|| Ellis’ Original Letters, illustrative of English 


History, ete. Second Series, vol. ii. 
{J Men, Women, and Books, I. 807. 
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gards the latter we know that of all dainty | 
dishes you could set before the king, he pre- | 
ferred huge masses of bacon fat—if from a | 
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spoke upbraidingly with her mouth, and 
‘wrote reproachfully with her pen. But 
hardly could the gentle lady married to the 


pig of some forty score weight, so much the | Moor be more devoted in her attachment, 


better. 

Mary had the misfortune, as the latest 
and best of her husband’s historians de- 
scribes it, to labor under a chronic infirmity, 
which confined her for weeks, and indeed 
months, of every year to her chamber, and 
which, with her domestic troubles, gave her 
an air of melancholy, that in later years set- 
tled into a repulsive austerity.* Mr. Lothrop 
Motley avows his almost compassion for 
Mary Tudor, when her passionate efforts to 
inspire Philip with affection are contrasted 
with his impassiveness. “Tyrant, bigot, 
murderess though she was, she was still 
woman, and she lavished on her husband 
all that was not ferocious in her nature. 
Forbidding prayers to be said for the soul 
of her father, hating her sister and her peo- 
ple, burning bishops, bathing herself in the 
blood of heretics, to Philip she was all sub- 
missiveness and feminine devotion. 

“It was a most singular contrast, Mary 
the queen of England, and Mary the wife of 
Philip. Small, lean, and sickly, painfully 
near-sighted, yet with an eye of fierceness 
and fire , her face wrinkled by care and evil 
passions still more than by time, with a big 
man’s voice, whose harshness made those in 
the next room tremble, yet feminine in her 
tastes, skilful with her needle, fond of em- 
broidery, striking the lute with a touch re- 
markable for its science and feeling, speak- 
ing many languages, including Latin, with 
fluency and grace; most feminine, too, in 
her constitutional sufferings, hysterical of 
habit, shedding floods of tears daily at 
Philip’s coldness, undisguised infidelity, and 
frequent absences from England—she almost 
awakens compassion, and causes a momen- 
tary oblivion of her identity.” + 

Philip’s frequent absences from England 
might more properly be rendered his very 
rare presence there, for he gave our island 
and its queen very little of his company. 
England did not care how little; but the 
queen did. Philip made himself scarce; 
and the English liked him none the worse 
for that. Butit was pain and grief to Mary, 
and the fire was hot within her, and she 


* Prescott, History of Philip IT. 
tJ. L. Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. 
ich. i. 





or say more sincerely,— 


“ Unkindness may do much; 
And his unkindness may, defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.” 


When Philip bade his dejected wife a 
final adieu, nothing, as Prescott says, could 
be more forlorn than her condition. Her 
health wasting under a disease that “ cheated 
her with illusory hopes” of an heir, and so 
made her ridiculous in the eyes of the world; 
her throne, her very life, continually men- 
aced by conspiracies, to some of which even 
her own sister was supposed to be privy; 
her spirits affected by the consciousness of 
the decline of her popularity under the 
gloomy system of persecution into which 
she had been led by her ghostly advisers ; 
without friends, without children, almost it 
might be said without a husbahd,—she was 
alone in the world, more to be commiserated 
than the meanest subject in her dominions. 
She has had little commiseration, however, 
Mr. Prescott continues, ‘‘from Protestant 
writers, who paint her in the odious colors 
of a fanatic. This has been compensated, 
it may be thought, by the Roman Catholic 
historians, who have invested the English 
queen with all the glories of the saint and 
the martyr.” Experience may convince us, 
he adds, that public acts do not always fur- 
nish a safe criterion of private character,— 
particularly when these acts are connected 
with religion. “A larger examination of 
contemporary documents, especially of the 
queen’s own correspondence, justifies the 
inference, that, with all the infirmities of a 
temper soured by disease, and, by the diffi- 
culties of her position, she possessed many 
of the good qualities of her illustrious pro- 
genitors, Katherine of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile; the same conjugal tenderness 
and devotion, the same courage in times of 
danger, the same earnest desire, misguided 
as she was, to do her duty,—and, unfortu- 
nately, the same bigotry. It was, indeed, 
most unfortunate, in Mary’s case, as in that 
of the Catholic queen, that this bigotry, from 
their position as independent sovereigns, 
should have been attended with such fatal 


* Othello, IV. 2. 
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consequences as have left an indelible blot 
on the history of their reigns.” * 

Michelet declares that nothing can be 
more curious than to watch the phantas- 
magoria of the Marian policy, as displayed 
in the despatches of Renard, the Spanish 
envoy, who acted as Mary’s right-hand coun- 
sellor, urged her on, and supported her with 
adroit zeal. ‘Marie, ignorante, intrépide 
de son ignorance, qui ne sait rien, ne com- 
prend rien, croit toute l’Angleterre catho- 
lique.” She blunders on, blind in the be- 
lief of that one blunder, and acting upon it 
as an axiom in her laws of government, 
postulate in her system of politics. She 
steers her way right onward—va droit, sans 
avoir peur de rien. She has no fear of 
losing her kingdom; but even were such a 
contingency probable, she might think a 
kingdom not ill lost for a mass. And yet, 
peril Cnorme! La premiere messe fait une 
sanglante émeute & Londres.t What mat- 
ter, in comparison with the weal of Mother 
Church? Mary may be vexed and soured 
by refractory Protestantism, but she will 
not desist or be turned aside—for she, too, 
in her crabbed way, has full purpose of heart 
to cleave steadfastly to the faith she regards 
as pure and undefiled—she, too, is wholly 
resolved to contend earnestly for what she 
accounts the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

And thus arose, in its baleful horror, what 
Shenstone calls 


“ The pest gigantic, whose revengeful stroke 
Tinged the red annals of Maria’s reign.” t 
Upon the class character of the persecu- 

tion, Mr. Froude forcibly remarks, that al- 

though Pole and Mary could have laid their 
hands on earl and baron, knight and gentle- 
man, whose heresy was notorious, although, 
in the queen’s own guard, there were many 
who never listened to a mass, § they durst 
not strike where there was danger that they 
would be struck in return. They went out, 
as he describes it, into the highways and 
hedges ; they gathered up the lame, the halt, 
and the blind; they took the weaver from 


* See Tytler’s valuable work, Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary. The compilation of this york led 
its candid author to conclusions “Queen favor- 
able to the personal character of Queen Mary.— 
Prescott, History of Philip 11., book t. ch. vii. 

Tt Histoire de France, t. ix. P. 135. 

¢ Shenstone, The Ruined Abbey. 

§ Underhill’s Narrative. 
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his loom, the carpenter from his workshop, 
the husbandman from his plough; they laid 
hands on maidens and boys “ who had never 
heard of any other religion than that they 
were called on to abjure,” * old men totter- 
ing into the grave, and children whose lips 
could but just lisp the articles of their creed ; 
and of these they made their burnt-offerings ; 
of these they crowded their prisons, and 
when filth and famine killed them, they 
flung them out to rot. How long England 
would have endured the repetition of the 
horrid spectacles is hard to say. The per- 


a| secution lasted three years, and in that time 


something less than three hundred persons 
were burnt at the stake. ¢ ‘ By imprison- 
ment,” said Lord Burleigh, “by torment, 
by famine, by fire, almost the number of 
four hundred were,” in their various ways, 
‘‘Jamentably destroyed.” } 

It is only your stage Jesuit, ironically per- 
sonified, who will be found to maintain that 


“Too sparing was the time, too mild the day, 
When our great Mary bore the English sway ! 
Unqueenlike pity marred her royal power, 
Nor was her purple dyed enough in gore. 
Four or five hundred, such like petty sum, 
Might fall perhaps a sacrifice to Rome, 
Scarce worth the naming: had JZ had the 
power, 

Or pe thought fit to have been her counsel- 
or 

She should have raised it to a nobler score, 

Big bonfires should have blazed, and shone 
each day, 

To a our “triumphs, and make bright our 


po po *twas dark in every lane and street, 

Thick flaming heretics should serve to light, 

And save the needless charge of links by 
night ; 

Smithfield should still have kept a constant 


fire 

Which never should be quenched, never ex- 

pire, 

But with the lives of all the miscreant rout, 

Till the last gasping breath had blown it 

out.” § 

The late Lord Nugent had some reason 
for complaining that, although our histories, 
up to the time of his writing (1826), had not, 
he believed, stated what is untrue of Queen 
Mary, nor, perhaps, had very much exag- 
gerated what is true of her; yet, “our ar- 
guers, whose only talk is of Smithfield, are 
generally very uncandid in what they con- 

* Burleigh’s Execution of Justice. 

t The number is variously computed at 270, 280, 
and 290. 

t Froude, VI. 582-3 

§ Oldham, Satires upon the Jesuits. 
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ceal.” It seemed to be commonly ignored, 
that the statutes which enabled Mary to 
burn those who had conformed to the Church 
of her father and brother, were Protestant 
statutes, declaring the common law against 
heresy, and framed by her father, Henry the 
Eighth, and confirmed and acted upon by 
Order of Council of her brother, Edward the 
Sixth, enabling that mild and temperate 
young sovereign to burn divers misbeliev- 
ers, by sentence of commissioners. “It 
would appear to be seldom considered, that 
her zeal might very possibly have been 
warmed by the circumstance of both her 
chaplains having been imprisoned for their 
religion, and herself arbitrarily detained, 
and her safety threatened during the short 
but persecuting reign of her brother.” * 
His lordship further reminds all whom it 
concerns, that the sad evidences of the vio- 
lence of those days are by no means con- 
fined to her acts alone; that the fagots of 
persecution were not kindled by papists 
only, nor did they cease to blaze when the 
power of using them as instruments of con- 
version ceased to be in popish hands. 
Hartley Coleridge, on this topic, adopts 
the tactics of those who apologize for the 
Elizabethan persecution. He asserts that 
the real grounds of the Marian persecution 
were political, not religious. Religion, he 
contends, was only called in to smother the 
consciences of the persecutors, some of whom 
would have shrunk from the deadly acts of 
vengeance which they perpetrated, if they 
could not have contrived to believe that they 
were vindicating the true Church against 
soul-killing heresy. Not that he denies the 
appearance, here and there, of a Bonner or 
a Jeffreys, in whom the lust of blood is not 
a mere metaphor, but a physical appetite— 
though he believes such to be as rare a phe- 
nomenon as the Siamese twins. But he 
doubts whether Christianity, however cor- 
rupted with error, ever urged one human be- 
ing to oppress or destroy another. “ An err- 
ing piety may consent to persecution ; but the 
promoters of persecutions are revenge, am- 
bition, avarice, and the other bastards of 
the world, which the Church adopted when 
she married the world. It may be said that 
among the victims in Mary’s reign, there 
were many poor insignificant individuals, 


* Lord Nugent’s Plain Statement on the Catho- 
lic Question, 1826. 
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that could be formidable to no government ; 
but if it were possible, at this distance of 
time, to investigate the history of such cases, 
we should find that there was some old quar- 
rel, some malicious neighbor, some Zony- 
Jire-the-fagot at the bottom of it.”* Else- 
where Hartley affirms, that, in the black list 
of persecutors, depend upon it, there have 
been three atheists to one sincere bigot. 

Be that as it may, we have, at any rate, 
one most sincere bigot in the person of Mary 
Tudor. It is just this quality that makes 
Macaulay exalt her, in this one respect, to 
the prejudice of her right royal sister. He 
calls it the great stain on the character of 
Elizabeth, that being herself an Adiaphorist, 
having no scruple about conforming to the 
Romish Church when conformity was neces- 
sary to her own safety, retaining to the last 
moment of her life a fondness for much of 
the doctrine and much of the ceremonial of 
that Church, she yet subjected that Church 
to a persecution even more odious than the 
persecution with which her sister had har- 
assed the Protestants. ‘ We say more 
odious. For Mary had at least the plea of 
fanaticism. She did nothing for her religion 
which she was not prepared to suffer for it. 
She had held it firmly under persecution. 
She fully believed it to be essential to sal- 
vation. If she burned the bodies of her 
subjects, it was in order to rescue their 
souls.” + Whereas Elizabeth, as he insists, 
had no such pretext—being a half Protes- 
tant, or wholly a Catholic, as opportunity 
might offer, or exigency require. 

In Queen Mary, as the historian of the 
Tudors not only says but clearly shows, 
early ill-usage had trampled out the natural 
woman, and delivered her up to Catholi- 
cism, to be moulded by it exclusively and 
completely. He finely and feelingly pic- 
tures her as one who, with a resolute wish 
to do the will of God, without one bad 
passion, careless of herself, and only caring 
for what she believed to be her duty, had 
no idea of what duty meant, except what 
she gathered from her creed; and all whose 
loves, all whose hatreds, submitted to the 
literal control of the propositions of it, un- 
counteracted and uninfluenced by a single 
human emotion. Her life on earth, as he 
says, was one long mistake, and but for the 


* Hartley Coleridge Life of Roger Ascham. 
¢ Essay on Burleigh and his times. (1882). 
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brief delusive interval, which only served 
to make her cup more bitter, it was one 
long misery. ‘The symptoms which she 
had mistaken for pregnancy were the ap- 
proaches of a hideous disease. Her hus- 
band, for whom she had sacrificed the hearts 
of her people, detested her, and, brute as 
he was, took no pains to conceal his aver- 
sion. He insulted her by infamous solicita- 
tions of the ladies of her court; when they 
turned with disdain from him, he consoled 
himself with vulgar debauchery ; and mak- 
ing no secret of the motives which had in- 
duced him to accept her hand, when the 
policy burst like an air-bubble, he hastened 
to leave a country which was always exe- 
crable to him, and a wife whose presence 
was a reproach.”* 

And would he not come again? never 
again? Give him up, she could not, con- 
temptuous ingrate though he was. One 
might almost transfer to Mary, in his -re- 
gard, the language of Lady Frampul in 
Jonson’s play :— 

“ Thou dost not know my sufferings, what I feel, 
My fires and fears are met ; I burn and freeze, 
My liver’s one great coal, my heart shrunk up 
With all the fibres, and the mass of blood 
Within me, is a standing lake of fire, 

Curled with the cold wind of my gelid sighs, 

That drive a drift of slect through all my body, 

And shoot a February through my veins. 

Until [see him, I am drunk with thirst, 

And surfeited with hunger of his presence.” t 

But the separation was final; and thus 
bitterly was Mary’s heart “ flung back upon 
itself; and with seared feelings and break- 
ing health, she threw herself with undivided 
heart upon her religion to fulfil the mission 
on which she believed that she had been 
sent by God.” In proof, were proof want- 
ing, that Mary, and not Philip, was the 
author of the persecution, Mr. Froude refers 
to the fact, that the most severe edict which 
was issued, went out after her husband had 
left her. Victims were multiplied exceed- 
ingly, and curses loud as well as deep began 
to penetrate within palace walls, needing 
no bird of the air to carry the matter, even 
within the queen’s chamber. 

She saw that she was hated by her peo- 
ple, widely and intensely hated. But she 


clung to her disastrous mission only the | 
She felt that she was dying by | 


more, 


. * Essay on Mary Tudor, in Westminster Review, 
y. 32 


t Ben Jonson. The New Inn, Act V. Se. 1. 
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inches, but this only quickened her zeal to 

|work while it was called to-day, the night 
being so near in which she could work no 
more. 

They tell us it was the loss of Calais that 
broke Mary’s heart. It came upon her 
with the shock of an unforeseen disaster. 

Calamities had taken such hold upon her 
that she was not able to look up; and this 
was the finishing stroke. 

Here is Michelet’s vigorous outline of the 
closing scene. ‘Marie, avec son légat Pole, 
dans ses quatre ans de supplice, avait uséla 
Terreur catholique. Vaincue par les martyrs, 
elle se sentait impuissante et comme sub- 
mergée dans la grande marée montante du 
protestantisme vainqueur. Neégligée de son 
cher époux le rot velu, et furieuse de ses 
nuits veuves, blessée par Rome qu’elle serv- 
ait si bien, excommunidée par un pape im- 
bécile, elle recut encore cet horrible coup 
de Calais, honte nationale que |’Angleterre 
lui mit comme une pierre sur le coeur. Elle 
‘n’y survécut guére, et mournut conspuée 
du peuple, laissant le tréne a celle qu’elle 
haissait 4 mort, la protestante Elisabeth 
(novembre, 1558).” * 

The Calais coup is assumed to have been 
her death-blow. Where there were so few 
to speak comfort to her, Mary can hardly 
be said to have refused comfort: else might 
one picture her rejecting the ordinary 

Console-toi pourtant de ton malheur, 
in the spirit of Moliére’s Alcippe— 
Qui, moi? J’aurai toujours ce coup-la sur le coeur. t 
In the spirit, and to the letter too; for we 
all know what the moribund woman said 
about Calais and her heart. 

Measured by substantial value, Mr. 
Froude computes the loss of Calais to have 
been a gain; English princes were never 
again to lay claim to the crown of France, 
and the possession of a fortress on French 
soil was a perpetual irritation. But Calais 
was called the “ brightest jewel in the Eng- 
lish crown.” A jewel it was, useless, costly 
but dearly prized. Over the gate of Calais 
had once stood the insolent inscription :— 
“Then shall the Frenchmen Calais win, 

When iron and lead like cork shall swim ;” 
and the Frenchmen had won it, won it in 
fair and gallant fight. 

“Tf Spain should rise suddenly into her 
ancient strength and tear Gibraltar from us, 
our mortification would be faint, compared 
to the anguish of humiliated pride with 
which the loss of Calais distracted the sub- 
jects of Queen Mary,” f 

* Guerres de Religion, p. 148. 
t Les Facheux, II. 3. 
¢ Froude, vol. vi. p. 506. 
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Hear how a jolly Briton, nearly three cen- 
turies after the event, expresses his feelings 
upon it, on a return from perambulating the 
fortifications of Calais. We quote from Sir 
Walter Scott’s diary, as kept in France, in 
the autumn of 1826. The extract may serve 
by way of relief by contrast to the tone and 
accent of what precedes and follows it. 
“ Lost, as all know, by the bloody papist 
bitch (one must be vernacular when on 
French ground) Queen Mary, of red-hot 
memory. I would rather she had burned a 
score more of bishops. If she had kept it, 
her sister Bess would sooner have parted 
with her virginity.” And then the hearty 
old baronet speculates on the chances of 
keeping it under the Stuarts. Charles I., he 
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| solaced, she died,—with a last prayer that 
she might be buried in the garb of a poor 
religieuse—in which alone, a kindly critic 
affirms, it would have been well for her if 
she had lived. 

No English sovereign, says Mr. Froude, 
ever ascended the throne with larger popu- 
larity than Mary Tudor. The country was 
eager to atone to her for her mother’s inju- 
ries ; and the instinctive loyalty of the Eng- 
lish towards their natural sovereign was 
enhanced by the abortive efforts of North- 
umberland to rob her of her inheritance. 
She had reigned little more than five years, 
and she descended into the grave amidst 
curses deeper than the acclamations which 
had welcomed her accession. In that brief 





| 


says, had no temptation to part with it—and | time she had swathed her name in the hor- 
though it might, indeed, have shuffled out |rid epithet which willcling to it forever; 
of our hands during the Civil Wars, he is | and yet from the passions which in general 
clear that Noll would have as soon let Mon-|tempt sovereigns into crime, she was en- 
sieur draw one of his grinders—then Charles | tirely free ; to the time of her accession she 
II., he assumes, would hardly have dared to | had lived a blameless, and, in many re- 
sell such an old possession, as he did Dun-| spects, a noble life; and few men or women 
kirk; and after that the Freach had little have lived less capable of doing knowingly 


chance till the revolution. ‘‘ Even then, I 
think, we could have held a place that could 
be supplied from our own element, the sea. 
Cut bono? None, I think, but to plague 
the rogues.”* The very reason why so 
many latter-day politicians think it a good 
riddance, in the cause and interests of peace. 
But let that pass. 

Memorable is the saying attributed to 
Mary, that the name of Calais would be 
found imprinted on her heart when dead. 
She could not get the better of this scathing 
blow. Of the surrendered town she might 
have said, as Milton’s Adam of a merely 
imagined bereavement,— 

* Loss of thee 
Will never from my heart.” 
We have seen Michelet’s description of her, 
as “furieuse de ses nuits veuves.” More 
tumultuous agitation now afflicted her in the 
night season. George Buchanan’s Latin ode 
on the taking of Calais, includes a dark 
sketch of Mary’s remorse and shame,—with 
this among the other woes of her unrest :— 
*“Umbraque nocturne, quietem 
Terrificis agitant figuris.” + 
Mary’s death was now openly prayed for 


in the churches; and reverend refugees in. 


Germany were not backward to send over 

pamphlets to the tune of Killing No Mur- 

der,in acase like hers. But she saved their 

disciples the trouble of summary slaughter, 

by dying, almost as soon, and quite as mis- 

erably, as they could wish. Unwept, un- 
* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. Ixxxii. 


t Ad Francis Regem, Henricum II., post ictos 
Caletes, Georgius Buchanan. 


a wrong thing. 


|  Philip’s conduct, which could not extin- 

guish her passion for him, and the collapse 
of the inflated imaginations which had sur- 
‘rounded her supposed pregnancy, it can 
/hardly be doubted, affected her sanity. 
| Those forlorn hours when she would sit on 
the ground with her knees drawn to her 
| face ; those restless days and nights when, 
\like a ghost, she would wander about the 
|palace galleries, rousing herself only to 
| write tear-blotted letters to her husband ; 
| those bursts of fury over the libels dropped 
in her way; or the marching in procession 
behind the Host in the London streets— 
these are all symptoms of hysterical derange- 
ment, and leave little room, as we think of 
iher, for other feelings than pity. But if 
Mary was insane, the madness was of a kind 
which placed her absolutely under her spir- 
itual directors ; and the responsibility for 
her cruelties, if responsibility be any thing 
but a name, rests first with Gardiner, who 
commenced them, and, secondly, and ina 
higher degree, with Reginald Pole.” * 


All these have gone, long since, every 
man to his own place; and to their own 


Master they stand or fall. But let us, who 
judge none of them, compassionate her who 
stood forth the most prominently of them 
all, and who more than either of them bore 
the burden and heat of the day, the glooms 
of its wintry morning, and the darkness that 
might be felt when its even-tide saddened 
into night. 





* Froude, History of England, vol. vi. p. 528. 
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From The Economist, 2 March. 

PROGRESS OF AMERICAN DISUNION. 

THE great drama of disruption is surely 
and not very slowly evolving in the United 
States. There are still some features in the 
case which foreigners cannot well under- 
stand, and which seem not perfectly clear 
even to Americans themselves. But two or 
three points are becoming plainer day by | 
day. It now appears that Secession has not } 
been an act hastily forced upon the seceding | 
States by Mr. Lincoln’s election, or by any | 
bond fide fears brought home to them by} 
that event, of fresh aggressions upon their | 
“ peculiar institution ;” but that it is an oc- 
currence which has not only been long fore- 
seen and prepared for, but resolutely deter- 
mined upon. It is obvious that the South 
were ready to remain in the Union, so long 
as they could unreservedly dictate its policy | 
and nominate to all places of power and trust, | 
but not one hour longer ;—that they had for 
some time perceived symptoms that this 
supremacy was about to be wrested from 
them ;—and that Mr. Lincoln’s election 
merely indicated to them that it was gone, 
and that the expected moment for action 
had, therefore, arrived. From that date 
there has been neither hesitation nor delay ; 
they never attempted to make terms; they | 
never proposed any real scheme of arrange- | 





ment; they never showed the slightest de-| 
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offering her mediation, while senators at 
Washington are still discussing terms of ac- 
commodation, while the obnoxious Lincoln 
is still uninstalled and powerless—they have 
already chosen the style and title of their 
new Republic, and nominated Mr. Jefferson 
Davis President of the SourHERN CoNFED- 
ERATION. Nay, more, it seems highly prob- 
able—for without further proof we are un- 
willing to speak with any thing like positive 
conviction—that at least three members of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, in fact all his chief 
ministers have been for some time traitor- 
ously and fraudulently using their positions 
to facilitate separation, and to make the 
North comparatively powerless to resist it 
when it came. There is reason to believe— 
indeed, there is something amounting to of- 
ficial proof—that the late Secretary at War, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior have combined with 
each other to manipulate the army appoint- 


‘ments and the public chest, with the purpose 


of impoverishing and disarming the North, 
and enriching and organizing the South in 
the immediate view of the Secession crisis. 
It is not easy either, as far as appearances 
at present go, to acquit Mr. Buchanan him- 
self of a guilty knowledge and tolerance of 
their proceedings—at all events to some ex- 
tent. 

With such promptitude, too, have the Se- 


sire or intention of remaining in the Union; | cessionists acted, and so resolute do they 
but, on the contrary, pushed forward their} seem not to lose a single hour, that they 
Sr with a reckless and indecent} have framed their new constitution without 

aste, as if they dreaded nothing so mucha single attempt to improve it in any one 
as a compromise which would stop the Se-| of the particulars in which experience had 


cession movement at the outset. While the| shown it to be defective. They have, in 
Border States have been concocting schemes | fact, merely re-enacted the old Federal in- 
of adjustment, while the Northern politi-| stitutions and the old Federal laws. The 
cians have been bringing forward project) truth is—and we do not wonder at it—their 
after project for what is called “ concilia-| imaginations have been so fired and their 
tion,” but which in fact is nothing less than | cupidity so excited at the prospect of a vast 
ignominious capitulation, the seceding States | Slave Empire, with uncontrolled dominion 
have not given one moment’s attention to and almost illimitable territory, stretching 
any of these countless propositions, but have | over all the magnificent lands which lie be- 
rushed at once upon action, in a manner, tween Virginia on the North and the Isthmus 
which betrays three things as clearly as the of Panama on the South, that they are ac- 
sun at noonday. rst, a violence and in- tually intoxicated by the dream; and are 
temperate haste which augur ill for the fu- resolved, cost what it may, to shake off the 
ture wisdom and decency of their govern-| incubus of the Northern States, whose citi- 
ment, secondly, a resolution that nothing zens they both despise and detest as pedan- 
now shall balk them of their purpose; and tic and shopkeeping quill-drivers, and envy 
thirdly, the absolute certainty that their, as being at once more numerous, more 
plans have been laid for months if not for, wealthy, and more clever than themselves. 
years, and at least the first steps consequent ; There is perhaps scarcely a Southerner now 
upon separation carefully determined on be-| who does not fancy himself a member of the 


forehand. They at once seized, where they 
could, upon the Federal fortresses and, 
stores; they fired on Federal — they | 
obstructed the entrances to their harbors; 
they summoned conventions to meet without | 
an hour’s delay ; and—while Virginia is still ' 


ruling class in a Republic exercising abso- 
lute sway over Central America, Cuba, the 
Antilles, and the whole of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, as well as over the largest portion of the 
old Union itself. The Southerners are a 
very excitable race, and usually very igno- 
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rant of their relative power and position in | How could the government at Washington 


the world: they see no difficulties, and make | 
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be carried on in the face of such a virulent 


light of all dangers; they seem actually to | and hostile minority of representatives gs 


have no scruples, and their morality on all 
oints seems to have been strangely warped 
y slavery. 

There are already indications, however, 
that in their reckless violence and haste they 
have somewhat overshot their mark. The 
Border States, whose cause is not identical, 
whose real interests in the strife are far from 
clear or simple, and who would have pro- 
tected the seceders against Northern coer- 
cion, are by no means all inclined to join or 
encourage them, now that their policy is so 
obviously one of aggression. ‘Though the 
Southerners have introduced into the laws 
of their new Confederation an absolute pro- 
hibition of the African slave trade—with a 
view to bribe the Border States, and a con- 
tingent prohibition of the internal slave- 
trade from non-seceding States—with a view 
to alarm them,—neither Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, nor Maryland, has given in 
its adhesion to the separation: on the con- 
trary, they are all pronouncing more and 
more distinctly in favor of the maintenance 
of the old Union. We do not for a moment 
fancy that any line of action adopted by these 
States can now prevent the consummation 
of the severance, but their adherence to the 
North will materially affect both the terms 
of separation, and the relative prospects of 
the two Republics. 

Meanwhile the intentions of the Northern 
SS seem to be undetermined, or far 
from unanimous. They are by no means 


either as clear or as resolute as their antag- 
onists. They still talk hopefully of the 


maintenance of the Union. ‘They still go on 
discussing proposals of compromise and ad- 
justment. They say, with perfect truth, as 
Mr. Lincoln has well put it in one of his re- 
cent speeches, that the crisis is “ artificial ; ” 
that there are no new grounds for disunion, 
and that, if time be given for angry passions 
and unreasoning panic to die away, the 
danger will blow over, and the South will 
return to its allegiance. It is difficult to 
know, how far they believe this in their 
hearts. Some are for coercion, some are for 
conciliation, some are for a policy of “ mas- 
terly inaction.” ‘The President-elect seems 
to be of the number of these last. To our 
thinking, though, of course, we speak with 
diffidence, they are all wrong. Coercion we 
hold to be nearly if not wholly impossible ; 
but whether possible or not, we are sure it 
would be very foolish, What would they 
gain by compelling eight millions of men to 
remain members of the Union against their 
will? How could such compulsion be per- 
manently continued in a Republican nation ? 





the coerced States would send up? No— 
depend upon it, it is not for Americans to 
take a leaf out of the book of Austria. Mr, 
Lincoln says that retaking by force the Fed- 
eral fortresses and property from the States 
which have so lawlessly seized them, would 
not be coercion or invasion. This may be 
very true; but where would be the use of 
retaking them? The moment the separa- 
tion is effected and acknowledged, the for- 
tresses would necessarily be surrendered, or 
sold to the Southern Confederation, or to 
the separate States composing it. Half the 
property in them belongs to the South, if a 
peaceable and equitable division of territory 
and property is effected; and it would be 
simply idle to make South Carolina purchase 
Fort Sumter, and then return her half the 
purchase money, and then perform a coun- 
terbalancing operation on one of the North- 
ern forts, and pay half the price of that to 
the Southern Confederation. If the Seces- 
sion be consummated by agreement, of 
course all the strong places in the seceding 
States will be given up to them; if consum- 
mated by connivance and reluctant acquies- 
cence (which it will be, if no coercion is to 
be used), then why be at all the pains of re- 
taking what no one would dream of perma- 
nently holding as a menace and an irritating 
sore P 

Again, why endeavor to retain the reluc- 
tant Southerners by compromise which must 
be humiliating and an admission of defeat, and 
yet could only for a short period postpone 
the evil day? Does any one in his heart 
believe that the fiery and ambitious citizens 
of the Slave States will submit to remain in 
the Union—the power of which, by the in- 
evitable operation of the existing constitu- 
tion, must ey be handed over more and 
more completely to the increasing population 
of the North—unless they can do so on their 
own terms ? or that these terms will or can 
be any thing short of virtual and secure su- 
premacy? Ifthey remain in the Union, they 
see clearly enough, they must do so as a 
minority—and a minority which every year 
becomes more decided ;—and how can a 
minority hope permanently to govern under 
democratic institutions? Let them go then, 
since they can only be retained at the price 
of servility and dishonor. 

The mr Ps of “inaction” might have 
much to say for it, if the South were really 
in a panic or merely in a passion, and were 
likely to come round if time were allowed it. 
But, as we have said, there is ample evidence 
that this is not the case. The seceding 
States have long since determined to be free. 
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Moreover, the position of affairs is growing | Washington and of the neighboring slave- 
too serious in the commercial world to per-| country has unquestionably been tampered 
mit the continuance of uncertainty. Politi-| with by conspirators who wish to place the 
cians might live for awhile in a provisional | Secessionists beyond the reach of interfer- 
condition and wait for the natural develop-| ence by disorganizing the heart of the gov- 
ment of the crisis; but merchants cannot} ernment; and it is by no means improbable 
do so. Already great difficulty and uneasi-| that, if Mr. Buchanan had retained the Cab- 
ness is felt, and this must increase day by | inet which surrounded him at the commence- 
day till a final settlement is effected. Prop-| ment of these troubles, Mr. Lincoln would 


erty is decreasing rapidly in salable value; 
cautious men are curtailing their transac- 
tions ; loans can scarcely be negotiated, be- 
cause no one knows what positive security 
can be offered ; and, what is still more em- 
barrassing, debtors in the South are with- 


have been actually prevented from installing 


| himself in the chief magistracy. The now 


proved treason of the person, Mr. Floyd, 
who was then Secretary at War—proved by 
his own direct avowals that he did his best 
to place the government of the United States 


holding payment from their Northern credi-| in the worst possible position for resisting a 
tors (even where they are not infamous! disruption—leaves little room for doubt that 
enough openly to speak of repudiation) ; and | the military forces of the Union would have 
merchants, at New York deprived of their | been carefully disposed in such a manner as 
remittances on account of the planters of to give free play to the ruffianism of the 
Alabama, Carolina, and Mississippi, are be-| Washington rioters on the day of installa- 
ginning to feel anxious about their power of tion. But Mr. Buchanan is now served by 
meeting their own engagements. A con- | ministers who, while they appear to share 
tinuance of this uncertainty for three months | his hesitations, are still faithful to the trust 
longer, would in all likelihood bring about | reposed in them. It is understood that the 
a more wide-spread commercial ruin than first soldier in the Republic, General Scott, 
has been seen for many years. On any ac-| has been directed to make his own arrange- 
count, therefore, an immediate termination | ments for the prevention and repression of 
of the crisis has become imperatively needed; violent disturbance. Though the troops at 
and we confess we cannot see any termina-| his command are reported as far from nu- 


tion that would be at once desirable, possi-| merous enough to furnish absolute security, 
ble, and permanent, except a@ separation by | the belief, on the whole, seems to be, that 


acquiescence and negotiation. We are sure | 
that a peaceable severance on such terms as | 
would induce the Border States to adhere 
to the Northern Confederation (which sooner | 
or later they must ultimately join), every 
friend of humanity ought to hail with joy. 


From The Saturday Review, 2 March. 
THE AMERICAN BORDER STATES. 


THE affairs of the North American States | 
are rather a trial to the English journalist. | 
Their overwhelming importance renders it) 
impossible to pass them over in silence, but | 
it is wearisome to have to chronicle events 
of which the commonest caution teaches us 
neither to draw the moral nor to predict the 
issue. The absurdity of taking a confident 
view of them is especially great at the pres- 
ent moment. In two days after the time at 
which these lines come under the eye of the 
reader, the most critical passage in this rev- 
olution will have been reached without its 
being possible for us to know whether it has 
been fatal to what remains of the American 
Union or whether it has been successfully 
surmounted. Mr. Lincoln ought to assume 
office on March 4th, but the best-informed 
Americans on this side of the Atlantic are 
still uncertain whether he will be allowed to 
do so in constitutional form. The mob of 








the change of government is more likely 
than not to be peaceably effected. 

The only point cleared up by the latest 
advices is the state of opinion in the South- 
ern Border States. Delaware, Maryland, 
and even Tennessee, which is further off, 
have pronounced for remaining in the Union. 
Kentucky has been safe for some time past, 
and it seems to be taken for granted that 
the decision of Virginia will be the same 
with that of the States similarly circum- 
stanced. This result is not, we think, at- 
tributable to any dissatisfaction with slavery 
in these more northerly Slave States; for 
though we have much evidence that in all 
of them there is a minority, and perhaps an 
increasing one, which prefers free labor to 
the empty right of purchasing negroes, it is 
not large enough to make itself heard even 
under more favorable circumstances than 
can be supposed to exist in the present ex- 
citement and confusion. The real truth 
seems to be, that the citizens of these Bor- 
der States are strange to the fanatical ha- 
tred, suspicion, and terror of the North 
which possess the cotton planters. Inter- 
course and commercial interchange have 
produced the effects which they never fail to 
carry with them; and, asthe Americans on 
the two sides of the Border line understand 
each other better, they hate each other less 
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than those residents in the extreme North; may possibly be intended to conciliate our 
and in the extreme South, who may almost! own country by an ambiguous prohibition 
be said to belong to two different races. It | of the slave-trade, but its principal object is, 
has often been noticed that the heartiest and | of course, to intimidate the Border States, 
most enthusiastic of Northern movements | Their prosperity is intimately bound up with 
could never hurry away the dwellers on the | their artificial relation as slave-breeders to 
Southern boundary. In the struggle of 1856, |the Planting States, and it seems easy to 
every thing turned on the vote of Pennsyl- | bring them to terms by depriving them of a 
vania ; but Pennsylvania was lost to Colonel | privilege to which they can put in no tangi- 


Fremont because the counties immediately | ble claim. 


adjacent to slave soil could not be got to| 
sympathize even with the wrongs of Kansas. | 
The present is an analogous phenomenon. 
In spite of the widely diffused conviction | 
that Mr. Lincoln’s presidency is likely to be | 
injurious to slavery, the Kentuckians, hil 
ginians, Marylanders, and 'Tennesseans can- | 


At the same time, it must be 
recollected that the seceders must always 
have been suspected of intending to use this 
instrument against Virginia, Maryland, and 
Kentucky, and this very circumstance in- 
vests with still greater importance the man- 
ifested desire of those States to remain in 
the Union. For they cannot have come to 


not be persuaded that their white brethren | this decision without convincing themselves 
intend them all the mischief which the more | that the North will have the best of it in the 
distant traffickers in cotton believe to be coming struggle. By their own adhesion 
brooding, and show themselves disinclined | they still further strengthen the hands of 
to throw aside the historical grandeur and |the North. If the number of seceders does 
material greatness of the Federation on the | not increase, it is scarcely possible for the 
score of apprehensions which they instinc- | Southern Confederacy to stand. Great as 
tively feel to be groundless or half founded | are some of its natural advantages, the ben- 
The reluctance to break with the North is | efits it may calculate on deriving from them 
the more significant, because these States | are not of such a kind that it can enter im- 


have no less important interests staked on 
slavery than Louisiana or South Carolina. A 
community which depends to any considera- 
ble extent on breeding slaves would be more 


immediately and seriously affected by the 
discouragement of slavery than one which 
employs them in the cultivation of the soil. 
It is, indeed, probably true that all the Bor- 
der States would be better in the long run 


for abandoning slavery altogether. But it 
is extremely improbable that such an event- 
uality enters at all into their calculations. 
Men in large masses can rarely be got to 
welcome changes which will require time to 
bear fruit, and will probably benefit future 
generations at the expense of the present. 

All that these votes of the Border States 
prove, is their inclination to remain in the 
Federation. They by no means establish 
the certainty that this wish, though un- 
doubted, will be realized. Unfortunately, 
the Cotton States are able to apply to them 
at one point the most galling pressure; and 
the newly formed Southern Confederation 
has plainly declared that it will not spare 
the means of annoyance which it possesses. 
The Constitution of the newly Confederate 
States differs from the old Constitution of 
the United States in two particulars princi- 
ally. It substitutes the plain word “ slave” 
or the gingerly circumlocutions of the older 
instrument, and it prohibits the importation 
of slaves from any State not included in the 











new association. The clause last mentioned 


mediately on their enjoyment. The first 
drawback in its prospects is obviously its 
lack of money and credit. All the States 
which have joined it are extremely poor in 
available capital, almost all their wealth tak- 
ing the form of negroes, which, of course, 
diminish in exchangeable value ripeness as 


public confidence is shaken, and according 


as the area over which they will pass as an 
article of commerce is restricted in extent. 
It is almost needless to add that they have 
even less credit than money. By an odd 
chance, they include all the governments 
which have most astonished the world by 
their shameless dishonesty. The Southern 
Confederation is, in fact, a very Adullam of 
insolvency, and it will be curious to observe 
the market price of the bonds which it is 
said to have assurance enough to think of 
negotiating. This want of funds is its real 
difticulty, and the North is likely to find in 
it an advantage equivalent to that which the 
seceders are making the most of against the 
Border States. The incoming President has 
evidently his eye on the weak point. The 
one announcement he has made concerning 
his policy is that he intends to collect the 
customs dutics as if no secession had oc- 
curred. If he does this, he will dry up the 
only source from which the Southern Con- 
federacy can hope to draw a sufficient rev- 
enue. ‘The crushing direct taxation which it 
now imposes cannot long be continued. 
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From The Saturday Review, 2 March. 
THE MOTIVES TO SECESSION. 

Muc# as the disruption of the United 
States has been discussed, it still seems to 
be little understood. If any ten English 
gentlemen were asked what motives had led 
the Southern States to propose secession, 
it would be a great chance if two of them 
could tell. At first sight, it looks unac- 
countable that a third of the people of that 
country should break off from their alle- 
giance simply because a President has been 
elected whose principles differ from their 


MOTIVES TO SECESSION. 
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the tide was sure to overflow. The election 
of a Republican President could not but 
make the slave-owners feel that the sceptre 
was passing from their hands. They were 
no longer to control the destinies of the 
United States. Their power and prestige 
were gone. Even patient men might have 
felt some exasperation at such a change; 
and patience is not the virtue by which the 
Southern planters are marked. Probably 
no men in the world are less accustomed to 
self-control. No wonder that a burst of 
rage ensued that shook the Union to its 





own. This seems still more strange when| base. It would, however, be a mistake to 
we remember that he has neither the will| imagine that the disruption of the United 
nor the power to lay the lightest finger | States has been simply owing to an uncal- 
upon any part of their institutions. Neither | culating access of fury. In fact, that gust 
Mr. Lincoln nor the Republican party, of | of rage is dying away, and yet these long- 
which he is the head, dream of the abolition | headed Southerners are not the less keen 
of slavery. They are opposed to the exten- | for secession. It is from the North, not 
sion of slavery beyond its present limits; | from the South, that the desire for a com- 
nor will they consent to lay down the prin- | promise has arisen. Generally, the South- 
ciple that slavery is to be assumed to exist ern States have made up their minds that 
until it has been. abolished by law. But | true policy requires them to secede. They 
apparently there is nothing in this to terrify look forward to their future with confidence, 
or exasperate those States in which slavery | and their conduct is that of men who see 
is already rooted. And as the Democratic | good reasons for what they are about to 
party had a majority both in the Senate and | do. 

in Congress, there was no reason to fear any| In the first place, their politicians are 


change of policy even in these respects. At profoundly imbued with the idea that, as 
first sight, therefore, there was nothing in| regards their “ domestic institution,” attack 


the election of Mr. Lincoln to justify the is the true method of defence. To stand 
Southern States in breaking up the Union. | still is to be lost. Their wise policy is, not 
But, in fact, although it was the election of | to let the North outweigh them, but to ex- 
a President whom they abhorred that made tend slavery over a boundless extent of new 
their wrath boil over, they had long been | territory, and thus to build up a confederacy 
inflamed against their Northern brethren of Slave States whose importance should 
with a most intense hostility. Our gentle command the respect, not only of their 


jars between Whigs and Tories can but give 
us a faint idea of the vehemence of party 
feeling between the South and the North. 
The Democrats hate the Republicans with a 
perfect hatred. It is only natural for them 
to do so. They are told every day that 
their social system is detestable ; that they 
are living in defiance of the law of God; 
that their much-loved institution is the 
scandal of the world; and they are not 
likely to show that Christian feeling which 
they are denied to possess by a meek sub- 
mission to these insults. Their rage, too, 
has the powerful stimulus of fear. They 
dread that the principles laid down by the 
North should catch the ear of their slaves, 
and lead to that most terrible of all calami- 
ties—a servile insurrection. Every thing, 
in short, has helped to lash into excitement 
the antipathies of the Southern against the 
Northern States. So long as the President 


| Northern brethren, but of the whole world. 
/We are by no means prepared to say that, 
‘given slavery as a postulate, this view is 
short-sighted or unstatesman-like. And 
then, again, many thoughtful men in the 
‘Southern States feel this—they find them- 
| selves radically at variance with their North- 
_ern brethren with respect to the most essen- 
‘tial principles that can bear on their daily 
life as private men, and on their policy as a 
State. Every year deepens the Northern- 
er’s abhorrence of slavery. Every year 
‘deepens the Southerner’s conviction that 
slavery is right; that the negro is born to 
,be a bondsman; that slavery is the true 
gospel of wealth, civilization, and Christi- 
anity. And who shall blame them for deem- 
ing that, with principles so utterly at war, 
it is not possible for two great countries, 
such as the Northern and the Southern 
States, to be really and in truth bound to- 


was of their own choosing, and the whole gether as one people? This fictitious out- 
wed of the United States was in their ward union does but cause grievous heart- 
ands, this feeling, however deep, could) burnings; and it would, in fact, tend to 
remain quiescent. But at the least check ' peace and neighborly feeling to make an 
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outward division, where all views and in- 
terests are so utterly sundered. Let us, 
they say, form one mighty Confederation, 
imbued with the same principles, aiming at 
the same ends, setting before the world the 
example of the beneficence of our noble 
institution. Let us no longer be dragged 
back in the course which Providence has 
prepared for us, by tying ourselves to those 
who abhor our social system, and whose 
passionate desire is to thwart our under- 
takings. Coming down from this lofty 
ground, they know well that a free-trade 
tariff would enormously enhance the pros- 
perity of their country. Having no manu- 
factures to protect, to them the relaxation 
of custom-house restrictions on trade would 
be an unmixed boon. And yet, so long as 
they are bound to the Union, they cannot 
withstand the superior influence of the 
North, strenuously exerted as itis, and will 
be in favor of a protectionist tariff. These 
we believe to be the main inducements that 
have led the upper class in the Southern 
States to desire secession. 

In fact, however, if the upper class had 
not joined in the ery, they would have been 
powerless to resist; for they number but a 
few hundred thousands, while the mass of 
whites amounts to more than seven millions. 
And since every white man has a vote, of 
course mere numbers carry all before them. 
The inducement to the lower ranks of whites 
to demand secession is mainly their desire 
to re-open the African slave-trade. In the 
Southern States, social position almost en- 
tirely rests, not on birth, not even upon 
general wealth, but upon the possession of 
slaves. The man who has not a nigger at 
his command is looked upon with as much 
contempt as the poor wretch spoken of by 
Juvenal, who could not call himself the owner 
even “unius lacerte.” But, despised as the 
mean whites are, they will not put them- 
selves on the level of the slaves by engaging 
in manual labor. They would rather live in 
penury than work for their bread. Their 
golden day-dream is to have niggers of their 
own to wallop. Now hitherto, the Northern 
States, in conjunction with the breeding 
States, have been able to keep in check this 
longing for an influx of cheap slaves. In 
the last two or three years, louoete, the 


whites of the Southern States have grown 
restless under this yoke, and now their res- 
olute determination is to open up a trade in 
slaves with Africa, and thus reduce the price 


of negroes. Nor is this only with the view 
of increasing their private wealth and im- 
portance. Their idea is, that by covering 


MOTIVES TO 





new territories with negroes they shall 
build up a great confederacy of Slave States | 
occupying the whole southern portion of | 


SECESSION. 


North America. This thirst for an African 
slave-trade has been the chief motive that 
has influenced the secessionists, and which 
makes a compromise almost impossible, 
The Northern States would be too glad to 
make any reasonable, and perhaps some 
unreasonable, concessions; but nothing, we 
believe, would induce them to acquiesce in 
legalizing that atrocious traffic. 

And yet one might have thought that even 
the strong appetite for gain would hardly 
have blinded the white men of the Southern 
States to the great loss and the great risk 
which they are about to incur. To ou 
minds the loss would seem to be so enor. 
mous as far to outweigh any pecuniary gain, 
They would at once cease to belong to one 
of the greatest nations of the world, and 
sink into members of a comparatively small 
State with no history, no renown, no prestige, 
All the traditions that gather round the 
great North American people, and of which 
that people has been.so proud, would cease 
to be theirs. But if patriotic pride does not 
sway them, still we cannot help wondering 
at their readiness to incur the heavy taxa- 
tion which a separate Confederacy must en- 
tail. It will be necessary for them to main- 
tain a fleet and an army, unless they choose 
to be exposed to insults from their Northern 
neighbor. The whole cost of the civil ad- 
ministration, hitherto divided between the 
North and the South, will fall upon them. 
But more than all this, there is the risk that, 
should civil war break out, the negroes might 
take part in it against their masters; and 
that in any case the neighborhood of a Free 
State, whose enmity to slavery has been in- 
flamed by these dissensions, will render in- 
subordination and desertions far more fre- 
quent among the slaves. 

No event of our own day has been half 
so wonderful as the one before us. Who, 
a priori, could have believed that in the 
nineteenth century a new State should be 
organized, by the grandsons of Englishmen, 
solely on the principle of preserving and ex- 
tending a system of slavery! A more ig- 
noble basis for a great Confederacy it is im- 
possible to conceive, nor one in the long 
run more precarious. The permanent re- 
nunciation of sound principles and natural 
laws must in due time bring ruin. No great 
career can lie before the Southern States, 
bound together solely by the tie of having 
a working-class of negro bondsmen. As- 
suredly it will be the Northern Confederacy, 
based on the principle of freedom, with a 
policy untainted by crime, with a free work- 
ing-class of white men, that will be the one 
to go on and prosper, and become the leader 
of the New World. 
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ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


_ From The Saturday Review. 
ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


THERE is an institution in London called 
the Marriage Law Defence Association. We 
are not aware whether the functions of this 
body are cecumenical, or whether they pro- 
fess to redress the present wrongs to which 
the Marriage Law is subjected as well as to 
resist future encroachments on its limits. 
If so, a fine field has just been opened for 
its exertions. England and France—and 
that, too, in the reigning families of either 
kingdom—have cases before their respective 
law courts which, as it seems, are almost lu- 
dicrously similar. So curious and complete 
is the parallel between the claims of the de- 
scendants of M. Jerome Bonaparte and of 
the so-called Princess Olive of Cumberland 
to be admitted to the doubtful honors of 
royal descent, that had these two cases oc- 
curred in history a couple of thousand years 
old, critical historians would have said that 
they were versions of the same fact. 
Jerome Bonaparte, at the age of eighteen or 
twenty-two,—and the fact of his having or 
not having attained his majority in the year 
1803 is the pivot upon which the French 
case turns,—married a pretty American girl, 
named Paterson, and subsequently becom- 
ing a great manand a king of acertain sort, 


repudiated the wife of his love and youth, | 


and contracted a second marriage with a 
princess of Wurtemberg. Of both mar- 


Tiages there was issue, and upon the recent 


death of the royal and imperial bigamist the 
descendants of the first marriage claim to 
inherit; and the French courts will have to 
decide whether the issue of the first or sec- 
ond marriage is legitimate. The English 
case is this: Henry Frederick, Duke of 


Cumberland, younger brother of George 


IlI., and one of the nine children of Fred- 
erick Prince of Wales, is said to have mar- 
ried Olive, the daughter of a certain cler- 
gyman named Wilmot, in the year 1767. 
This Dr. Wilmot was himself an adventurer 
in marriage, and his wife, with whom he 
had contracted a private marriage, was a 
king’s daughter, though a king of Poland. 
That there are unquestionably suspicious cir- 
cumstances connected with Miss Wilmot’s 
marriage is indisputable. The duke and 
Olive Wilmot were, it is alleged, married 
by the bride’s father, at the house of Lord 
Archer, in St. James’ Square, in the pres- 
ence—of all people in the world—of George 
Ill. himself, the great Lord Chatham, and 
Lords Warwick and Archer. It is quite 
true that the date of the marriage is 1767, 
and the Royal Marriage Act was not passed 
till 1772, and it is within belief that George 
III. might have objections to clandestine 
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unions of his own children, while he had 
none to assist as paranymph at his brother’s 
private wedding. Of this marriage a daugh- 
ter was the fruit—a lady notorious some 
forty years ago as the Princess Olive of 
Cumberland by birth, and Mrs. Olive Serres 
by marriage. Four years afterwards the 
royal Cumberland contracted a second mar- 
riage with the widow of Lord Carhampton, 
and became in the eyes of his brother a big- 
amist. This marriage did not please George 
III., as some people say, because his maj- 
esty disliked the lady, or, as the Serres 
family say, because the king was privy to 
his brother’s previous marriage. Hence it 
is said the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, 
which required the king’s assent to every 
marriage in the royal family. The Princess 
Olive married a marine painter named Serres, 
from whom, by the way, she was separated, 
and of this marriage one Lavinia Juvanella 
Horton appears as the eldest survivor. This 


M. | lady married a Mr. Ryves, from whom, how- 


ever, she has been divorced; and it is a cu- 
rious feature that all these marriages seem 
to have been particularly unhappy. Mrs. 
Ryves now claims that her mother’s legit- 
imacy should be established ; in other words, 
she comes into the Court of Probate and Di- 
vorce to procure a decree for the validity of 
the marriage between the Duke of Cumber- 
land and Olive Wilmot. Here the parallel. 
between the French and English cases ends. 
We have not heard that the ex-king of 
Westphalia left much money behind him. 
All that the Paterson-Bonapartes claim is 
to vindicate the fair fame of the first wife of 
Jerome; but Mrs. Ryves reminds the courts 
that the Duke of Cumberland was also Duke 
of Lancaster, and if the facts are as she 
states them, her claim on the royal property 
is a little more than a million of money. 
Without anticipating the legal points of the 
two cases, we may just remark, that in the 
French case the only point worth contesting 
is the age of Jerome at the first marriage ; 
while in the Cumberland case, both docu- 
ment and alleged fact come before the court 
with some improbability on their face. Not 
only has the very curious marriage of the 
Duke of Cumberland to be proved, but 
even if Mrs. Ryves is the daughter of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s daughter, her claim 
—_ the royal estates is not concluded by 
what has taken place before Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell. 

The social aspect of royal marriages, how- 
ever, may be looked at without any refer- 
ence to these two curious cases. We have 
been informed on recent authority, that, as 
regards marriage, there ought to be, as per- 
haps in fact there is, one law for the Por- 
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phyrogeniti and one law for common folk; | ful son of the king of Westphalia.” This 


that kings and princes may take wives and 
get rid of them as reasons of state require, 
but that Jack and Jill must be tied together 
for life. There is nothing very new in the 
fact, but there is something very new in its 
justification upon principle. As to the fact, 
we all remember that Luther, in the case of 
Elector of Saxony, allowed that bigamy or 
polygamy was, for reasons of state, permis- 
sible. Henry VIII. certainly was not slow 
to avail himself of the royal privilegium to 
dispense with the laws of Christian matri- 
mony. A license has been assumed by 
= which is not accorded to the general. 

rotestantism, in the cases just mentioned, 
was only not behind the easy dispensations 
of the court of Rome, which was ready to 
dispense not only with the laws of the Church 
but the laws of nature—for a consideration ; 
and Morganatic marriages have been in- 





vented to justify a distinction which, were it 
permitted to the mass of mankind, would 
certainly destroy the bonds of society. 
Among our own sovereigns it will be re- 
membered that marriages exactly similar to 
those of the Duke of Cumberland and Je- 
rome Bonaparte have been matters of suspi- 
cion or fact in almost a regular succession. 
It was given out and believed by the parti- 
sans of Monmouth that Charles II. had mar- 
ried Lucy Waters. George III. was often 
charged with being the husband of the fair 
Quakeress. The Duke of Clarence was 
thought to have lawfully loved Mrs. Jordan ; 
and it is an incontestable fact that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was the wife of George IV. Had 
there been any issue by the last-named 
union, we should have been assured that 
such child was the legitimate offspring of 
Mr. George Guelph,—if Guelph were the 
family name of the House of Hanover,—and 
the Princess Charlotte the equally legitimate 
daughter of George Prince of Wales. This 
is the doctrine, at once a distinction and a 
solvent, which has been applied to the family 
of M. Jerome Bonaparte. ‘“M. Jerome 
Bonaparte is the lawiul son of Lieutenant 
Bonaparte, and Prince Napoleon is the law- 


decision—happily as yet it is not the decision 
of the courts—opens out some curious re. 
sults. At what point of temporal success 
does repudiation of one’s wife come in? 
May a curate, when he becomes a bishop, 
have two lawful wives and two lawful fam- 
ilies—the one begotten in Bethnal-green 
lodgings, the other the children of the palace? 
Is it seriously meant that a judge may take 
the daughter of a Scotch aa in his success- 
ful senescence, though the wife of his youth, 
won and wed in his briefless days, still sur- 
vives P If a considerable rise in the world, 
such as that from a lieutenant in the navy 
to the throne of Westphalia, justifies bigamy, 
how low in the social scale may this privi- 
lege be extended; or again, how high is it 
to reach? A squire promoted to a baro- 
netcy may, we suppose, keep a mistress; 
when promoted to the Upper House he may 
establish two wives. And then in an arith- 
metical ratio, if the king of Westphalia 
might have two living wives, an emperor 
might indulge ina harem. Atany rate, this 
view accounts for that profusion in matri- 
monial engagements which characterized 
Solomon in all his glory. We must say that 
this rationale of the Marriage Law, as ap- 
plied to sovereign princes, strikes us as 
somewhat akin to barbarism. It is carried 
out with entire consistency among the po- 
tentates of Africa; and the king of Dahomey 
is, like Napoleon and his brothers, to be 
* justified fran dynastic exigencies.” These 
exigencies are now formally pleaded ; we are 
invited “ to construe the laws of matrimony 
with latitude when crowns and kingdoms are 
at stake.” If crowns and kingdoms, why 
not estates—why not social position? The 
simplest expression of the new theory of the 
obligation of marriage would be in all cases 
to allow a marriage of affection and a mari- 
age deconvenance. If we were all permitted 
our Rebekah and our Leah, it would avoid 
the present anomaly and conflict between the 
Royal Marriage Law and that law which 
alone holds Christian society together. 





ORDER FOR MOURNING. 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, February 21, 1861. 
Tue lord chamberlain and dramatic censor 
has just been apprised of the removal of M. | 
Eugene Scribe from the sublunary scene. The 
lord chamberlain therefore suggests that British 





dramatic authors do forthwith put their Boyer’s 
Dictionaries into decent mourning. Gentlemen | 
who have annexed the entire plot and dialogue | 


of any of M. Scribe’s pieces will have their dic- 
tionaries re-bound in black, while for authors 
who have simply “ adapted,” a temporary cover 
of black calico will suffice. Appropriators of 
fragments and epigrams from the same source 
will insert black bookmarks or strips of black 
ribbon. Half mourning to commence on Easter 
Monday with the holiday spectacles, and on 
Shakspeare’s birthday the authors will go out of 
mourning.—Punch. 





THE WIDOW MINARDS’ FIRST LOVE. 


From The National Magazine. 

THE WIDOW MINARDS’ FIRST LOVE. 

TuE fire cracked cheerfully on the broad 
hearth of an old-fashioned fireplace in an 
old-fashioned public house, in an old-fash- 
joned village, down in Cornwall. A cat and 
three kittens basked in the warmth, and a 
decrepit yellow dog, lying full in the reflec- 
tion of the blaze, wrinkled his black nose 
approvingly, as he turned his hind feet where 
his fore feet had been. Over the chimney 
hung several fine hams and pieces of dried 
beef. Apples were festooned along the ceil- 
ing, and other signs of plenty and good cheer 
were scattered profusely about. There were 
plants, too, on the window ledges, horse- 
shoe geraniums, and dew-plants, and a 
monthly rose just budding, to say nothing 
of pots of violets that perfumed the whole 
place whenever they took it into their pur- 
ple heads tobloom. The floor was carefully 
swept, the chairs had not a speck of dust 
upon leg or round, the long settle near the 
fireplace shone as if it had been just var- 
nished, and the eight-day clock in the cor- 
ner had had its white face newly washed, 
and seemed determined to tick the louder 
for it. Two arm-chairs were drawn up at a 
cosy distance from the hearth and each 
other, a candle, a newspaper, a pair of spec- 
tacles, a dish of red-cheeked apples, and a 
pitcher of cider, filled a little table between 
them. In one of these chairs sat a comfort- 
able-looking woman about forty-five, with 
cheeks as red as the apples, and eyes as dark 
and bright as they had ever been, resting her 
elbow on the table, and her head upon her 
hand, and looking thoughtfully into the fire. 
This was the Widow Minards, “relict” of 
Mr. Levi Minards, who had been moulder- 
ing into dust in the neighboring churchyard 
‘for more than seven years. She was think- 
ing of her dead husband, possibly because 
all her work being done, and the servant 
gone to bed, the sight of his empty chair at 
the other side of the table, and the silence 
of the room, made her-a little lonely. 

“Seven years,” so the widow’s reverie 
ran; ‘it seems as if it were more than fifty, 
and yet I don’t look so very old neither. 
Perhaps it’s not having any children to 
bother my life out, as other people have. 
They may say what they like—children are 
more plague than profit, that’s my opinion. 
Look at my sister Jerusha, with her six 
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boys. She’s worn toa shadow, and I’m sure 


| they have done it, though she never will own 


it.” 

The widow took an apple from the dish 
and began to peel it. 

‘‘ How fond Mr. Minards used to be of 
these apples. He never will eat any more 
of them, poor fellow, for I don’t suppose they 
have apples where he has goneto. Heigho! 
I remember very well how I used to throw 
apple peel over my head when I was a girl to 
see who I was going to marry.” 

Mrs. Minards stopped short and blushed, 
for in those days she did not know Mr. M., 
and was always looking eagerly to see if the 
peel had formed a capital “8.” Her medi- 
tations took a new turn. 

‘“‘How handsome Sam Payson was, and 
how much I used tocare about him. I won- 
der what has become of him! Jerusha says 
he went away from our village just after I 
did, and no one has ever heard of him since. 
And what a silly thing that quarrel was! If 
it had not been for that—” 

Here came a long pause, during which the 
widow looked very steadfastly at the empty 
arm-chair of Levi Minards, deceased. Her 
fingers played carelessly with the apple-peel, 
she drew it safely towards her, and looked 
around the room. 

“ Upon my word it is very ridiculous, and 
I don’t know what the neighbors would say 
if the saw me.” 

Still the plump fingers drew the red peel 
nearer. 

“ But then they can’t see me, that’s a com- 
fort, and the cat and old Bowse never will 
know what it means. Of course I don’t be- 
lieve any thing about it.” 

The peel hung gracefully from her hand. 

“ But still, I should like to-try; it would 
seem like old times, and —” 

Over her head it went, and curled up 
quietly on the floor at a littledistance. Old 
Bowse, who always slept with one eye open, 
saw it fall, and marched deliberately up to 
smell it. 

‘“‘ Bowse—Bowse—don’t touch!” cried his 
mistress, and bending over it with a beating 
heart, she turned as red as fire. There was 
as handsome a capital §” as any one could 
wish to see. 

A great knock came suddenly at the door. 
Bowse growled, and the widow screamed, 
and snatched up the apple-peel. 
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“It’s Mr. M.—it’s his spirit come back 
again, because I tried that silly trick,” she 
thought fearfully to herself. 

Another knock—louder than the first, and 
a man’s voice exclaimed,— 

“ Hillo—the house!” 

‘‘ Who is it?” asked the widow, some- 
what relieved to find that the departed Levi 
was still safe in his grave upon the hill-side. 

‘“‘ A stranger,” said the voice. 

‘What do you want? ” 

“To get a lodging here for the night.” 

The widow deliberated. 

*Can’t you go on? There’s a house half 
a mile further, if you keep to the right-hand 
side of the road, and turn to the left after 
you get by—” 

“It’s raining cats and dogs, and I’m very 
delicate,” said the stranger, coughing. “I’m 
wet to the skin; don’t you think you can 
accommodate me ?—I don’t mind sleeping 
on the floor.” 

“Raining, is it? I didn’t know that,” 
and the kind-hearted little woman unbarred 
the door very quickly. ‘ Come in, whoever 
you may be; I only asked you to go on be- 
cause I am a lone woman, with only one ser- 
vant in the house.” 

The stranger entered, shaking himself 
like a Newfoundland dog upon the step, and 
scattering a little shower of drops over his 
hostess and her nicely swept floor. 

*‘ Ah, that looks comfortable after a man 
has been out for hours in a storm,” he said 
as he caught sight of the fire, and striding 
along towards the hearth, followed by Bowse, 
who sniffed suspiciously at his heels, he sta- 
tioned himself in the arm-chair—Mr. Mi- 
nards’ arm-chair ! which had been kept “ sa- 
cred to his memory” for seven years. The 
widow was horrified, but her guest looked 
so weary and worn out that she could not 
ask him to move, but busied herself in stir- 
ring up the blaze that he might the sooner 
dry his dripping clothes. A new thought 
struck her; Mr. M. hadworn a comfortable 
dressing-gown during his illness, which still 
hung in the closet at her right. She could 
not let this poor man catch his death, by 
sitting in that wet coat; if he was in Mr. 
Minards’ chair, why should he not be in Mr. 
Minards’ wrapper? She went nimbly to 
the closet, took it down, fished out a pair of 
slippers from a boot-rack below, and brought 
them to him. 
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‘I think you had better take off your coat 
and boots—you will have the rheumatic fe. 
ver, or something like it, if you don’t. Here 
are some things for you to wear while they 
are drying. And you must be hungry too; 
I will go into the pantry and get you some. 
thing to eat.” 

She bustled away, “ on hospitable thoughts 
intent,” and the stranger made the exchange 
with a quizzical smile playing around his 
lips. He was a tall, well-formed man, with 
a bold but handsome face, sun-burned and 
heavily bearded, and looking any thing but 
* delicate,” though his blue eyes glanced out 
from under a forehead as white as snow. He 
looked around the kitchen with a mischievous 
air, and stretched out his feet before him, 
decorated with the defunct Boniface’s slip- 

ers. 

. “‘Upon my word, this is stepping into the 
old man’s shoes with a vengeance! And 
what a hearty, good-humored looking wo- 
man she is! Kind as a kitten,” and he 
leaned forward and stroked the cat and her 
brood, and then patted old Bowse upon the 
head. The widow bringing in sundry good 
things, looked pleased at his attention to 
her dumb friends. 

“Tt’s a wonder Bowse does not growl; he 
generally does if strangers touch him. Dear 
me, how stupid!” 

The last remark was neither addressed to 
the stranger, nor to the dog, but to herself. 
She had forgotten that the little stand was 
not empty, and there was no room on it for 
the things she held. 

“Oh, I'll manage it,” said her guest, gath- 
ering up paper, candle, apples, and specta- 
cles (it was not without a little pang that 
she saw them in his hand, for they had been 
the landlord’s, and were placed each night, 
like the arm-chair, beside her), and deposit- 
ing them on the settle. 

“Give me the tablecloth, ma’am, I can 
spread it as well as any woman ; I’ve learned 
that, along with scores of other things, in 
my wanderings. Now let me relieve you of 
those dishes, they are far too heavy for those 
hands,” the widow blushed; ‘and now 
please to sit down with me, or I cannot eat 
@ morsel.” 

‘‘T had supper long ago, but really I think 
I can take something more,” said Mrs. Mi- 
nards, drawing her chair nearer to the table. 

“Of course you can, my dear lady; in 
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this cold autumn weather people ought to 
eat twice as much as they doin warm. Let 
me give you a piece of this ham, your own 
curing, I dare say.” 

“Yes; my poor husband was very fond 
of it. He used to say that no one under- 
stood curing ham and drying beef better 
than I.” 

‘‘ He was a most sensible man, I am sure. 
I drink your health, ma’am, in this cider.” 

He took a long draught, and set down 
his glass. 

“Tt is like nectar.” 

The widow was feeding Bowse and the cat 
(who thought they were entitled to a share 
of every meal eaten in the house), and did 
not quite hear what he said. I fancy she 
would hardly have known what “nectar” 
was—so it was quite as well. 

“Fine dog, ma’am, and a very pretty cat.” 

“‘ They were my husband’s favorites,” and 
a sigh followed the answer. 

“Ah, your husband must have been a 
very happy man.” 

The blue eyes looked at her so long, that 
she grew flurried. 

“Ts there any thing more I can get for 
you, sir?” she asked, at last. 


“ Nothing, thank you, I have finished.” 

She rose to clear the things away. He 
assisted her, and somehow their hands had 
a queer knack of touching as they carried the 


dishes to the pantry shelves. Coming back 
to the kitchen, she put the apples and cider 
in their old places, and brought out a clean 
pipe and a box of tobaceo from an arched 
recess near the chimney. 

“My husband always said he could not 
sleep after eating supper late unless he 
smoked,” she said. ‘ Perhaps you would 
like to try it.” 

“Not if it isto drive you away,” he an- 
swered, for she had her candle in her hand. 

“Oh, no; I do not object to smoke at all.” 
She put the candle down, some faint sugges- 
tion about “ propriety ” troubled her, but 
she glanced at the old clock, and felt re-as- 
sured. It was only half-past nine. 

The stranger pushed the stand back after 


the pipe was lit, and drew her easy-chair a 


little nearer the fire, and his own. 


“Come, sit down,” he said pleadingly; | 
‘it’s not late, and. when a man has been| 
knocking about in California and all sorts of | 
places, for a score of years, he is glad enough | 
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to get into a berth like this, and to have a 
pretty woman to speak to once again.” 

“ California! Have you been in Califor- 
nia?” she exclaimed, dropping into the 
chair at once. Unconsciously, she had long 
cherished the idea that Sam Payson, the 
lover of her youth, with whom she had so 
foolishly quarrelled, had pitched his tent, 
after many wanderings in that far-off land. 
Her heart warmed to one who, with some- 
thing of Sam’s looks and ways about him, 
had also been sojourning in that country, 
and who very possibly had met him—per- 
haps had known him intimately! At that 
thought her heart beat quick, and she looked 
very graciously at the bearded stranger, who, 
wrapped in Mr. Minards’ dressing-gown, 
wearing Mr. Minards’ slippers, and sitting 
in Mr. Minards’ chair, beside Mr. Minards’. 
wife, smoked Mr. Minards’ pipe with such 
an air of feeling most thoroughly and com- 
fortably at home! 

‘© Yes, ma’am, I’ve been in California for 
the last six years. And before that I went 
quite round the world in a whaling ship!” 

‘Good gracious ! ” 

The stranger sent a puff of smoke curling 
gracefully over his head. 

“It’s very strange, my dear lady, how 
often you see one thing as you go wandering 
about the world after that fashion.” 

“* And what is that ? ” 

‘‘ Men, without house or home above their 
heads, roving here and there, and turning 
up in all sorts of odd places; caring very 
little for life as a general thing, and making 
fortunes just to fling them away again, and all 
for one reason. You don’t ask me what that 
is? No doubt you know already very well.” 

‘“‘T think not, sir.” 

‘“‘ Because a woman has jilted them ! ” 

Here was a long pause, and Mr. Minards’ 
pipe emitted short puffs with surprising ra- 
pidity. A guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser, and the widow’s cheek was dyed with 
blushes as she thought of the absent Sam. 

“‘ T wonder how women manage when they 
get served in the same way,” said the stran- 
ger, musingly ; ‘* you never mee? them roam- 
ing up and down in that style.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Minards, with some 
spirit, “if a woman is in trouble she must 
stay at home and bear it, the best way she 
can. And there’s more women bearing such 
things than we know of, I dare say.” 
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“Like enough. We never know whose , 


hand gets pinched in a trap unless they 
scream. And women are too shy or too 
sensible—which you choose—for that.” 

“Did you ever in all your wanderings, 
meet any one by the name of Samuel Pay- 
son?” asked the widow, unconcernedly. 
The stranger looked towards her; she was 
rummaging the table-drawer for her knitting 
work, and did not notice him. "When it was 
found, and the needles in motion, he an- 
swered her. 

“ Payson—Sam Payson? Why, he was 
my most intimate friend! Do you know 
him?” 

** A little—that is, I used to, when I was 
a girl. Where did you meet him ?” 

“ He went with me on the whaling voyage 
I told you of, and afterwards to California. 
We had a tent together, and some other fel- 
lows with us, and we dug in the same claim 
for more than six months.” 

‘“‘T suppose he was quite well?” 

“ Strong as an ox.” 

“ And—and happy?” pursued the widow, 
bending closer over her knitting. 

“‘Hum—the less said about that the bet- 
ter, perhaps. But he seemed to enjoy life 
after a fashion of his own. And he got rich 
out there, or rather, I will say, well off.” 

Mrs. Minards did not pay much attention 
to that part of the story. Evidently she had 
not finished asking questions, but she was 
puzzled about her next one. At last she 
brought it out beautifully. 

“ Was his wife with him in California ?” 

The stranger looked at her with twinkling 
eyes. 

“His wife, ma’am! Why, bless you, he 
has not got one.” 

“Oh, I thought—I mean I heard ”—here 
the little widow remembered the fate of An- 
anias and Sapphira, and stopped short be- 
fore she told such a tremendous fib. 

‘* Whatever you heard of his marrying was 
all nonsense, I can assure you. I knew him 
well, and he had no thoughts of the kind 
about him. Some of the boys used to tease 
him about if, but he soon made them stop.” 

“How?” 

“ He just told them frankly that the only 
‘woman he ever loved had jilted him years 
before, and married another man. After 
that no one ever mentioned the subject to 
him again, except me.” 











Mrs. Minards laid her knitting aside, and 
looked thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘“‘ He was another specimen of the class of 
men I was speaking of. I have seen him 
face death a score of times as quietly as I 
face the fire. ‘It matters very little what 
takes me off,’ he used to say ; ‘I’ve nothing 
to live for, and there’s no one that will shed 
a tear for me whenI am gone.’ It’s a sad 
thought for a man to have, isn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Minards sighed as she said she 
thought it was. 

“But did he ever tell you the name of 
the woman who jilted him ?” 

“T know her first name.” 

‘© What was it?” 

‘“‘ Maria.” 

The plump little widow almost started out 
of her chair, the name was spoken so ex- 
actly as Sam would have said it. 

“ Did you know her too?” he asked, look- 
ing keenly at her. 

“Yes.” 

“ Intimately ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And where is she now? Still happy 
with her husband, I suppose, and never giv- 
ing a thought to the poor fellow she drove 
out into the world ?” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Minards, shading her 
face with her hand, and speaking unstead- 
ily ; ‘no, her husband is dead.” 

** Ah! but still she never thinks of Sam.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“ Does she ?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

“‘ Are you still friends P ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you ought to know, and you do. 
Tell me.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know why I should. 
But if Ido, you must promise me, on your 
honor, never to tell him, if you ever meet 
him again.” 

‘Madam, what you say to me never shall 
be repeated to any mortal man, upon my 
honor.” 

‘‘ Well, then, she does remember him.” 

‘* But how?” 

“As kindly, I think, as he could wish.” 

“Tam glad to hear it for his sake. You 
and I are the friends of both parties ; we can 
rejoice with each other.” 

He drew his chair much nearer hers, and 
took her hand: One moment the widow re- 
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sisted, but it was a magnetic touch, the rosy 
palm lay quietly in his, and the dark beard 
bent so low that it nearly touched her shoul- 
der. It did not matter much. Was he not 
Samuel’s dear friend? If he was not the 
rose, had he not dwelt very near it, for a 
long, long time ? ” 

“It was a foolish quarrel that parted 
them,” said the stranger, softly. 

“Did he tell you about it?” 

*¢ Yes, on board the whaler.” 

“Did he blame her much ?” 

“ Not so much as himself. He said that 
his jealousy and ill-temper drove her to 
break off the match; but he thought some- 
times if he had only gone back and spoken 
kindly to her, she would have married him 
after all.” 

“T am sure she would,” said the widow 
piteously. ‘She has owned it to me more 
than a thousand times.” 

“‘ She was not happy, then, with another.” 

“Mr.—that is to say, her husband—was 
very ‘good and kind,” said the little woman, 
thinking of the lonely grave out on the hill- 
side rather penitently, “‘and they lived very 
pleasantly together. There never was a 
harsh word between them.” 

“ Still—might she not have been happier 
with Sam? Be honest, now, and say just 
what you think.” 

otoa 

“Bravo! that is what I wanted to come 
at. And now I have a secret to tell you, 
and you must break it to her.” 

Mrs. Minards looked rather scared. 

“ What is it?” 

“ T want you to go and see her, wherever 
she may be, and say to her, ‘ Maria,’—what 
makes you start so?” 

“Nothing; only you speak so like some 
one I used to know, once in awhile.” 

“Dol? Well, take the rest of the mes- 
sage. Tell her that Sam loved her through 
the whole; that, when he heard she was 
free, he began to work hard at making a 
fortune. He has got it; and he is coming 
to share it with her, if she will let him. 
Will you tell her this?” 





The widow did not answer. She had 
freed her hand from his, and covered her 
face with it. By and by she looked up 
again—he was waiting patiently. 

“Well?” 

‘“‘T will tell her.” 

He rose from his seat, and walked up and 
down the room. Then he came back, and, 
leaning on the mantel-piece, stroked the 
yellow hide of Bowse with his slipper. 

‘*Make her quite understand that he 
wants her for his wife. She may live where 
she likes, and how she likes, only it must 
be with him.” 

‘J will tell her.” 

“Say he has grown old, but not cold; 
that he loves her now perhaps better than 
he did twenty years ago; that he has been 
faithful to her all through his life, and that 
he will be faithful till he dies—” 

The Californian broke off suddenly. The 
widow answered still, ‘‘ I will tell her.” 

“And what do you think she will say?” 
he asked, in an altered tone. 

“ What can she say but—Come!” 

“ Hurrah!” 

The stranger caught her out of her chair 
as if she had been a child, and kissed her.- 

‘‘Don’t—oh, don’t!” she cried out. “I 
am Sam’s Maria!” 

“* Well—I am Maria’s Sam!” 

Off went the dark wig and the black 
whiskers—there smiled the dear face she 
had never forgotten! I leave you to imag- 
ine the tableau; even the cat got up to look, 
and Bowse sat on his stump of a tail, and 
wondered if he was on his heels or his head. 
The widow gave one little scream, and then 
she— 

But, stop! Quiet people like you and 
me, dear reader, who have got over all these 
follies, and can do nothing but turn up our 
noses at them, have no business here. I 
will only add that two hearts were very 
happy, that Bowse concluded after awhile 
that all was right, and so laid down to sleep 
again, and that one week afterwards there 
was a wedding at the house that made the 
neighbors stare. The widow had married 
her First Love! 
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THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON.* 


THOsE who cultivate the lighter literature 
of the day will not require to be told that 
this volume is the second series of a collec- | 
tion of essays by a writer signing himself 
“A. K. H. B.,” published at various times 
during the last three years in Fraser’s Maga- | 
zine. Toareader unacquainted with them | 
a tolerably adequate idea of their character | 
will be conveyed by saying that they belong | 
to the class of compositien of which “ Friends | 
in Council” is one of the best known types, 
and that they claim a more distant affinity 
with the “Essays of Elia” and those of 
Hartley Coleridge. The present volume 
deals with the subjects of “ Disappointment | 
and Success ”—of “ Giving up and Coming | 
Down”—of the “ Worries of Life ”—of the | 
“ Dignity of Dulness ”—of “ Growing Old” | 
—of “ Scylla and Charybdis ”—of * Churebh- | 
yards ”—and of “Summer Days.” On all 
these topics the country parson discourses 
with a meditative and generally pleasant 
pen, touching on matters which interest 
most of us, and making observations which 
are just sufficiently below the surface not to 
have occurred to us on the bare announce- 
ment of the title, and not too far-fetched to 


be beyond the verification of ordinary expe- 


rience. His style is, for the most part, 
good; he always writes like a gentleman, 
and though there is little evidence of wide 
reading or deep culture in his pages, the 
want is partly supplied by some practi- 
cal acquaintance with human nature, and a 
kindly sympathy with a certain though not 
a very large portion of it. 

Those who like these essays will probably 
like them very much; but if they are per- 
sons of tact they will not recommend them 
so indiscriminately as they would do the last 
new novel. For nothing is more curious, in 
a small way, than to observe what very dif- 
ferent judgments are pronounced upon books 
of this sort by persons of different ages and 
temperaments, and how you may pass from 
one circle where the writer is thought a 
guide, philosopher, and friend, to another 
where he is nothing but an insufferable 
twaddler or a pedantic coxcomb. A. K. 
H. B.’s former volume was a success, and 
we should not be surprised to hear that some 
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of his more enthusiastic admirers had gone 
the length of writing to tell him how eagerly 
they looked forward to the next number of 
Fraser, and how much they wished they had 
such a parson in their church. The worst 
he appears to have heard of himself is that 
he is light, or frivolous, because an amusing 
writer, and that his essays are ‘‘ sermons 
played in polka time.” He would, perhaps, 
be astonished, and would certainly gain 
some illustrations for the next edition of his 
paper “On the Art of putting Things,” if 
he could hear the unvarnished manner in 
which he is sometimes spoken of by persons 
whose sincerity he would not deny and whose 
capacity he could not despise. But it has 
always seemed to us that both the excessive 
admiration and violent dispraise of which 
he is occasionally the object rest upon a mis- 
taken footing, and cannot be adjudged in 
any case of this sort upon grounds which 
are to be considered absolute for all the 
world, Some people, perhaps, prefer him, 
for their own consumption, to Charles Itamb; 
while some think him little better than Mr. 
Martin Tupper. Both are right in their 
way, for the case is one in which there is no 
appeal from the verdict of the individual. 
The truth appears to be that every book 
of the moral essay class, addressed itself to 
a certain moral temper and to a certain de- 
gree of intellectual development, and not to 
any other. Some moralizers are of a very 
elementary sort ; and though it may be true 
that they have made their discoveries them- 
selves, the world made the same discoveries 
long ago, and people are ignorant of them 
only when very young. But at that time 
they come in usefully, as a part of education, 
to those who are disposed to think at all. 
We should be sorry to have to go through a 
course of the “ Proverbial Philosophy,” but 
we do not question that there is a time of 
life at which it may be beneficial. All that 
is required is to stimulate thought, and a 
book which effects this is good, however much 
we may be led to look down upon it after- 
wards. Some books are intellectual baby- 
jumpers; and the successive stages of per- 
ambulators, Shetland ponies, and hacks and 
hunters, have also their counterparts in the 
world of mental development. If we take 
up-a book of this class at its proper time, it 
hits us, like a gun that has been trained to 
the proper range of the bit of road where 
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an enemy is to pass; we put it down, and 
think from time to time as we read it through, 
and it may color our view of life a good 
deal. When we take it up some time after, 
it seems flat, stale, and unprofitable, and we 
wonder how we could ever have liked it. 
We have outgrown it, that is all; and our 
feet are touching the ground, as they do 
when we ride the Shetland pony for the last 
time. 

This, it appears to us, would be the line 
to take up by any one wishing to defend Mr. 
Boyd against the charge of perpetrating an 
elaborate series of truisms, of having risen 
to address the public without having really 
any thing fresh to tell them. It ought to be 
no news (though it generally is) to clever 
and brilliant men, that the mass of mankind 
are in an extremely sluggish state, and re- 
quire a peculiar kind of stimulus which may 
gently rouse without shocking them, and 
lead them by a sort of flowery track, into 
the domain of intellectual pursuits. If they 
derive this stimulus from the book before 
us, the fact that it is found a very sickly and 
mawkish diet by those accustomed to stronger 
food forms no substantial objection to it. 
To this description the ‘‘ Recreations of a 


Country Parson” may be as obnoxious in 
some eyes as it is so to the former in many 
others, and neither class, in our opinion, 
has a right to impugn the verdict of their 


opponents. Whatever view may be taken 
of the greater or less novelty of the ideas 
embodied in these essays, no one will accuse 
them of having been taken up at second- 
hand, or of expressing any thing but the 
writer’s real convictions. They are original 
as far as he is concerned, and are doubtless as 
much the result of patient thought and ob- 
servation as he states them to be. He must 
be content to accept the appreciation of those 
who can see this, in compensation for the 
sneers of those who think him “a light 
writer,” and for the better-founded dislike 
of those who are readily disgusted by any 
thing that savors of affectation. In his for- 
mer volume there was a passage, introduc- 
tory to one of the essays, in which the reader 
was challenged to guess what the author was 
using to rest his paper on, and was told, after 
some delay, that it was a horse’s forehead. 
We suspect that this paragraph, and one or 
two more of the same kind, have made A. 
K. H. B. not a few enemies; but we are 
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glad to see that the present volume is less 
exuberant in similar confidences. 

On the charge of egotism which one fre- 
quently hears brought against these essays 
we should not be disposed to lay much stress 
—in the sense in which the word is usually 
employed. We ought not to complain of a 
man for drawing his illustrations from what 
is immediately about him and what he knows 
best, and for directing his advice to classes 
of whom he has specimens continually brought 
under his notice. A man’s life and experi- 
ence, provided it is to the point, is not nec- 
essarily uninteresting because you hear it 
from himself, whatever may be your opinion 
of his self-control, or prudence, in making 
it the subject of conversation. But there is 
amore subtle kind of egotism occasionally 
observable in these essays, which is prob- 
ably the ground of that vague dissatisfaction 
which many persons feel in reading them. 
The author is not selfish, neither is he nar- 
row-minded ; but he unconsciously refers all 
things to the standard of worldly prosperity 
which he has himself attained. We have 
all imagined, and perhaps sometimes seen, 
the ideal personage—gabled roofs and domed 
windows—deep porch overgrown with roses 
—trim gravel and grass outside—intellec- 
tual man by study window, composing (early 
in the week) next Sunday’s sermon. We 
heave a little sigh of envy as we take in the 
aspect of such a spot from the roof of a 
coach, and it remains in the mind as a pleas- 
ant little picture, though quite out of our 
own way. But this does not mean that we 
wish to have it always obtruded on our no- 
tice, and the contrast, with a perhaps very 
different lot, drawn out in every aggravat- 
ing detail. The allusions which A. K. H. B. 
is constantly making to his surroundings of 
respectability and comfort may be a little ir- 
ritating ; and though we do not in the least 
mean to say that the feeling is a proper one, 
it is certainly very natural to the unregen- 
erate mind. 

Much of the essay on “ Summer Days” 
is pervaded by this sort of epicurean senti- 
ment. ‘ Looking mentally away,” says the 
author, “ from this cool, shady verdure amid 
which we are sitting, let us think of sum- 
mer days elsewhere— 

‘Let us think of them listlessly, that we 


may the more enjoy the quiet here: as a 
child on a frosty winter night, snug in his 
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little bed, puts out a foot for a moment into |. . . and but for these vile guns 
the chilly exparise of sheet that stretches | He would himself have been a soldier.” 
away from the warm nest in which he lies, | [¢ is also tolerably evident that the author 


and then pulls it swiftly back again, enjoy- foals , : 
ing the cossy waresth the more for this little | has less fellow-feeling than he would wish to 


reminder of the bitter chill. Here, where | have for modes of life and character very 
the air is cool, pure, and soft, let us think | different from his own, and this want of fun- 
of a hoarding round some old house which | damental sympathy is the reason why‘his 
the laborers are pulling down, amid clouds | popularity finds a definite limit. We can- 
of the white, blinding, parching dust of lime, | not fancy that a very poor, or miserable, or 
on a sultry summer day. I can hardly think | struggling person would find much comfort 


of any human position as worse, if not in-|in most of these essays. There is nothing 
tended directly as a position of torture... . 


« Think of being to-day in a stifling count- | V°TY bracing about them. To this remark 
ing-house in the hot, bustling town. I have | W¢ must allow that the one on “Giving Up 
been especially interested in a glazed closet and Coming Down” is an exception ; but it 
which I have seen in a certain immensely is the only one in the two volumes. We do 
large and very crowded shop in a certain | not depreciate the value of the essays in 
beautiful city. It is a sort of little office. general, as we have observed at the outset, 


artitioned off from the shop; it has a slop-| “ see. 
a table, with three or four huge books ! wy anying that thay snp aioqnead to's. Ses 


bound in parchment. There is a ceaseless | ited class. : But we sageet that the class 
bustle, crush, and hum of talking outside ;_ should be limited, as we think it is, not only 
and inside there are clerks sitting writing, by intellectual development, but by worldly 
and receiving money through little pigeon- circumstances. 

holes. I should like to sit for two or three | Nothing we have said, however, is meant 
days in a corner of that little retreat, and to to deter any one from reading the book, 


write a sermon there. It would be curious .}-, ; ° a 
to sit there to-day in the shadow, and to see wash fo tommably covtein 69 Ge That by 


the warm sunbeams only outside through a those who like such reading at all. _A very 
distant window, resting on sloping roofs. If. few pages will be sufficient to show its qual- 
one did not get sea-sick, there would be ity, for almost any page is characteristic 
something fresh in a summer day at sea. It enough to display the author’s idiosyncrasy 
is always cool and breezy there, at least in; and power of expression. The essays are, 
these latitudes, on the warmest day. Above | of course, not all of the same merit. The 
all, there is no dust. Think of the luxuri- one on “Scylla and Charybdis” was much 
ous cabin of a fine yacht to-day. Deep | testes ob tn tl fit b 

cushions; rich curtains; no tremor of ma- - mired at the time of its appearance, but a 
chinery ; flowers, books, carpets inches thick ; great part of it oa rather commonplace, and 
and through the windows, dim hills and blue the one good point—that on “Secondary 
sea. Then, flying away in spirit, let us go | Vulgar Errors ”—appears to be due to Arch- 
to-day (only in imagination) into the courts | bishop Whately. The “Dignity of Dul- 
of law at Westminster. The atmosphere on! noss ” has some truth, but it is put in a very 


a summer day in these scenes is always hot | . , : “4 
and choky. ‘There is a suggestion of sum- | exaggerated way. The extent to which peo 


mer-time in the sunshine through the dusty  Pl¢ believe in dulness and its cognate qual- 
lanterns in the roofs. Thinking of these ities is far too broadly stated, and the amount 
courts, and of all their belongings and asso- | of justice which such belief involves is missed. 
ciations, here on this day, is like the child ‘ You cannot but feel an inconsistency,” says 
already mentioned when he puts his foot | A. K. H. B., “between the ideas of Mr. 
into a very cold corner of his bed, that he  pjisraeli writing Henrietta Temple, and Mr. 


may pull it back with special sense of what | pisraeli leading the House of Commons 
a 7 ma it is that he is not bodily im that) yop c) thet on . ‘ 
very eold earner.” ou feel that somehow it costs an effort to 

- . ; j feel that there is nothing unbefitting when 
It cannot be surprising that manifestations the author of The Caxtons becomes a sec- 
of this kind of spirit should make some peo- retary of state. . . . How can a man befit a 


ple feel as Hotspur did at Holmedon :— | dignified office who has interested and amused 

a }you so much?” He explains the feeling by 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet . . . | 8@ying that because the jackpudding amuses 
And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth | us, we have a tendency to think that any 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise, one who does the like must partake of the 
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character of the jackpudding. This is shal- 
low. There is a real reason for preferring a 
man with literary antecedents like Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis, or one with no literature at all, 
to a novelist-or poet. The one has been 
exercising quite a different set of faculties 
to the other, and has accustomed himself to 
the approval of a different audience. A man 
who has been encouraging his imagination, 
fancy, and style, with the reward of imme- 
diate applause, is less likely to be cool and 
cautious in his measures, less disposed to 
have faith in the future, to wait the gradual 
ripening of a policy, less alive to the dead 
weight of custom and prejudice, too prone 
to deal wild strokes, to bear down opposi- 
tion with contempt, to aim at an impracti- 
cable symmetry, and to hurry on the devel- 
opment of events. We do not, of course, 
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mean that an imaginative man must have 
these defects, but they are such ‘as, primd 
JSacie, he may be expected to have; and this 
substantial ground for distrust is a point 
which Mr. Helps would have brought out 
tery forcibly, but which seems quite to have 
escaped the essayist before us. 

The best essay in the present volume is 
the one on “ Giving Up and Coming Down,” 
which contrasts the behavior, under failure, 
of men who accept the position without los- 
ing heart, and of those who consider all lost 
because one favorite object has not been at- 
tained. Another very good essay is the one 
on “Growing Old;” but we do not think 
that any are superior to the paper in the 
former volume on “The Way of Putting 
Things,” which is the one we should place 
before a reader to whom we desired to rec- 
ommend the Country Parson’s work. 





Tue Mysteries OF TRADE.—In the intelli- 
gence from-the Brazils, last week, we mect in 
one of the papers with the following curious 
paragraph :— 


““Dry Germans opened at 59 1-2 reals, but 
declined to 58 for half ox half cow, and 60 for 
ox, this quotation being merely nominal.” 


The above is a complete mystification. Of 
course, in our travelling experiences, we have 
met with many ‘dry Germans,” but we little 
suspected that they ever formed an article of 
commerce. Besides, who could care about pur- 
chasing a “dry German”? Then the question 
arises, how do you dry a German? or does he 
dry himself in his own tobacco-smoke? After 
this comes the further mystery of his being 
“opened.” It is rather undignified to talk in 
this way of a “dry German,” as if he were no 
better than a dried haddock, or a cured herring, 
or a Teutonic mummy, that had had the ac- 
cumulated dust and cobwebs of centuries upon 
him. However, we are so far pleased as to no- 
tice that “dry Germans” fetch so good a price 
in the dry-goods market. It is more than we 
should feel inclined to give for such a specimen 
of dried metaphysics and transcendentalistic 
Kantisin. 

Another puzzle that bewilders us still more is 


the revelation that your “dry German ” is “ half 


ox, half cow.””’ We have heard of an Irish bull, 


and of a Vache Espagnole, and of other curiosi- 
ties belonging to the animal kingdom; but we 
must confess that such an ethnological specimen 


as a “dry German,” that had the head of an ox 
and the tail of a cow, never, fortunately for us, 
crossed our scientific path before. We are so 
mystified that we must write to Professor Owen 
on the subject, though it looks very suspiciously 
as though Barnum, under a strong attack of 
animal spirits, had had a hand in stitching this 
new hybrid together for the enrichment of his 
New York Museum. We suppose that the “ half 
ox” is a delicate compliment to the obstinacy 
of Prussia, and the “half cow” a graceful allu- 
sion to the calf-like attributes of Austria. How- 
ever, our Foreign Office, that always evinces 
such a strong sympathy for German interests, 
should take the matter up. If slavery is abol- 
ished, why, we want to know, are “dry Ger- 
mans ”’ thus offered publicly for sale ?—Punch. 





SocieTY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
To Hussanps.—In cold winter, when a horse’s 
bit is full of frost, never put it (we are told) into 
his mouth without previously warming it. You 
shouldn’t treat your husband with less kindness 
than you would your horse. Therefore, during 
the winter, put none but warm bits into the dear 
creature’s mouth. Not to do so is very cruel, 
as it is very well known that the husband’s 
mouth is much more sensitive in cold weather 
than at any other period of the year. It only 
makes him restive, and snappish, and spoils his 
temper, so much so that it is almost dangerous, 
at times, to go near him. Hence, whatever you 
do, avoid cold mutton.—A Future Benedick.— 





Punch. 
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From The Examiner. 
Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale). Edited 
with Notes and an Introductory Account 
of her Life and Writings, by A. Hayward, 
Esq., Q.C. In two volumes, Longman 
and Co. 


Mr. SALusBURY, who possesses the record 
entitled “ Thraliana ” in which the experi- 
ence of thirty-three years of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
life (from 1776 to 1809) were faithfully chron- 
icled by herself, will, no doubt after reading 
these volumes open his stores freely to Mr. 
Hayward. He has supplied interesting ex- 
tracts, but considers the whole chronicle “ of 
too private and delicate a character to be 
submitted to strangers.” Henceforward in 
face of these volumes no member of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s family can be justified in treating Mr. 
Hayward as a stranger. They give to her 
whom Doctor Johnson, even in the day of 
his discontent, characterized as “ gracious, 
mild, and good,” much of the reputation 
she deserves, and they make it tolerably evi- 
dent that there can be nothing in the six vol- 
umes of “‘ Thraliana ” that ought to be with- 
held from the knowledge of a genial and 
considerate biographer. Few are the peo- 
ple for whom good-will does not strengthen 
upon closer knowledge, and Mrs. Thrale as- 
suredly is not one of the exceptions. With 
the woman’s heart opened to him. more fully 
by the unrestricted reading of a frank record 
of experiences, not made without reference 
to the interest it would have for posterity, 
Mr. Hayward would know how to reconcile 
all apparent incongruities of character. At 
present there is still room left for specula- 
tion, and without any indiscreet publication, 
even without much addition of facts hitherto 
reserved, by help of the ‘ Thraliana” fresh 
insight has yet to be given us into Mrs. 
Piozzi’s character. We trust, therefore, 
that Mr. Hayward, after a full reading of 
that journal, will be enabled to add largely 
to the value of all future editions of a book 
that is now being read widely, as the pleas- 
antest book of the season, and that will re- 
tain its interest for all students of literary 
history as a trustworthy collection of notes 
illustrating an important period. ; 

The autobiographical and other writings 
of Mrs. Piozzi here first published are rich 
in anecdote, and they are set forth by an 
editor who has himself the happiest way of 
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enlivening with anecdote all that he writes. 
Their editor knows how to win the ear even 
of the whole idle public, as a well-read gos- 
sip as well as a man basing his judgments 
upon sound thought and good feeling. Mr. 
Hayward’s own sketch of Mrs. Piozzi’s Life 
and Writings, in itself almost a volume, is 
followed by the first publication of some Au- 
tobiographical Memoirs written by her for 
the late Sir James Fellowes, who was one 
of her executors: of letters addressed to Sir 
James Fellowes, to the Rev. Daniel Lysons 
and to Mr. Samuel Lysons; of MS. notes 
by her from the margin of Boswell’s John- 
son, of Wraxall’s Memoirs, and of her own 
printed works, the notes serving almost 
wholly to give more exact knowledge of 
facts; of extracts and information supplied 
from the “ Thraliana,” and finally of fugitive 
compositions of her own, new to the public, 
with a few reprinted pieces. The conclusion 
to which we are brought by the new infor- 
mation set before us is one that only a close 
study of the “ Thraliana” could fully com- 
firm. We are disposed to think that the 
lively Mrs. Thrale was a sad woman ; that 
the queen of a bluc-stecking coterie, the 
brisk and social Mrs. Thrale, was a domes- 
tic woman. With the sallies of a quick wit 
and the womanly tact that is amiable in all 
its forms, she doubled, indeed, the cheer of 
the Streatham dinner-table, and relieved 
the gloom of many years of Johnson’s life ; 
but even to the admiring Johnson all her 
heart could not be opened. The true wife 
for whom the husband’s ear is dull is con- 
demned to a silence that oppresses her not 
least when she is in a social crowd, talking 
among the talkers. It is for her, if for any 
sorrower, to stand aloof and murmur, “ Res 
est sacra miser: noli mea tangere fata,” and 
to give her outward life up to that hypocrisy 
of woman’s triviality which is so often, when 
we hold it mean in her, a woman’s heroism. 

That she celebrated her eightieth birthday 
at Bath with a ball and led the dance, her 
death in the year following being the result 
of accident, not of disease, was no sign of a 
natural frivolity, though it was evidence of 
a confirmed habit of living in society. The 
old woman’s fancy for Mr. Conway libelled 
in the American issue of “ Love-letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi, written when she was eighty” 
—when surely we may remember with Mr. 
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sents a relation of warm friendship that is 
of every-day occurrence between youth and 
age that is not crabbed. With reversal of 
the ages and the sexes the same thing oc- 
curred also in the strong friendship of her 
girlhood for her preceptor, Doctor Collier, 
whose memory was sacred to the last with 
her. Sophy Streatfield, who supplanted her 
in the esteem of Mr. Thrale, followed her in 
her girlish friendship for the Doctor, and in- 
vited public applause for the sentiment by 
wearing black for him annually on the date 
of his death. The happiest days known to 
Mrs. Piozzi were those of the second mar- 
riage, against which her daughters, her 
friends, and the newspapers took up arms. 
Piozzi was by no means penniless. When 
yielding to the storm of opinion and assent- 
ing to abandonment of the intended mar- 
riage we find that he lent a thousand pounds 
to the rich widow who was then in debt, she 
was in debt still when they married, and her 
debts were paid in three years through his 
prudence in management of her property by 
which, when he died, it did not appear that 
he added to his own possessions. The es- 
trangement of her daughters was the only 
grief during these years. Piozzi adopted 
her Welsh country and her creed, and left 
her nothing to desire. Her first marriage 
had not been one of love. She says in her 
Memoirs that Mr. Thrale, who had been 
chosen for her, “deigned to accept her un- 
desired hand,” and that he proved “ much 
kinder than she counted on to a plain girl 
who had not one attraction in his eyes, and 
on whom he never had thrown five minutes 
of his time away, in any interview unwit- 
nessed by company, even till after our wed- 
ding-day was done.” He had offered him- 
self to several women before er, she was 
told, but she was the first who would consent 
to live in the Borough. Thrale was hand- 
some, affected fashion,sand seems to have 
been, away from his own hearth, stupidly 
gay. His wife’s confidence he took no 
trouble to win, and once when she was ill he 
insulted her at his own table by requesting 
her to yield her place at its head to his 
favorite Sophy. When, physically weak- 
pened, she burst into tears and left the room, 
‘~hnson and Burke sat on each side of her 
ail said not a word in her support. Mr. 
Thale was given to good eating ; the glutton- 
ous taste grew on him, ahd was associated 
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painfully with his last illness. In the face 
of death he was inquiring about the next 
lamprey season. But the wife who graced 
his rich table was not to think of the kitchen, 
and says :— i 


“‘ Driven thus on literature as nfy sole re- 
source, no wonder if I loved my books and 
children. From a gay life my mother held 
me fast. Those pleasures Mr. Thrale en- 
joyed alone; with me indeed they never 
would have suited ; I was too often and too 
long confined. Although Doctor Johnson 
(now introduced among us) told me once, 
before her face, who deeply did resent it, 
that I lived like my husband’s kept mistress, 
—shut from the world, its pleasures or its 
cares. 

“The scene was soon to change. Fox- 
hounds were sold, and a seat im Parliament 
was suggested by our new inmate as more 
suitable to his dignity, more desirable in ev- 
ery respect. I grew useful now, almost nec- 
essary ; wrote the advertisements, looked 
to the treats, and people to whom I was then 
unknown, admired how happy Mr. Thrale 
must be in such a wonder of a wife. . 

“‘T wondered all the while where his heart 
lay; but it was found at last, too soon for 
Joy, too late almost for sorrow. A vulgar 
fellow, by name Humphrey Jackson, had, as 
the clerks informed me all in a breath, com- 
plete possession of it. He had long prac- 
tised on poor Thrale’s credulity, till, by mix- 
ing two cold liquors which produced heat 
perhaps, or two colorless liquors which pro- 
duced brilliancy, he had at length prevailed 
on him to think he could produce beer too, 
without the beggarly elements of malt and 
hops. He had persuaded him to build a 
copper somewhere in East Smithfield, the 
very metal of which cost £2,000, wherein 
this Jackson was to make experiments and 
conjure some curious stuff, which should pre- 
serve ships’ bottoms from the worm; gain- 
ing from government money to defray these 
mad expenses. Twenty enormous vats, 
holding one thousand hogsheads each— 
costly contents! Ten more holding one 
thousand barrels each, were constructed to 
stew in this pernicious mess ; and afterwards 
erected on, | forget how much, ground bought 
for the ruinous purpose. 

“That all were spoiled, was but a secon- 
dary sorrow. We had, in the commercial 
phrase, no beer to start for customers. We 
hadno money to purchase with. Our clerks, 
insufted long, rebelled and ratted, but I held 
them in. A sudden run menaced the house, 
and death hovered over the head of its prin- 
cipal. I think some faint image of the dis- 
tress appears in Doctor Johnson’s forty- 
eight letter, lst vol. But God tempers every 
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evil with some good. Such was my charming 
mother’s firmness, and such her fond attach- 
ment to us both, that our philosophical friend, 
embracing her, exclaimed, that he was 
equally charmed by her conduct, and edified 
by her piety. ‘ Fear not the menaces of su- 
icide,’ said he; ‘ the man who has two such 
females to console him, never yet killed him- 
self, and will not now. Of all the bank- 
rupts made this dreadful year,’ continued he, 
‘none have destroyed themselves but mar- 
ried men; who would have risen from the 
weeds undrowned, had not the women clung 
about and sunk them, stifling the voice of 
reason with their cries.’ Ah, Sir James Fel- 
lowes, and have not I too been in a ship on 
fire, not for two hours, but for two full 
weeks, between the knowledge of my danger 
and the end on’t ? 

‘““Well! first we made free with our 
mother’s money, her little savings! about 
£3,000—'twas all she had; and big as I was 
with child, I drove down to Brighthelmstone, 
to beg of Mr. Scrase £6,000 more—he gave 
it us—and Perkins, the head clerk, had 
never done repeating my short letter to our 
master, which only said, ‘I have done my 
errand, and you soon shall see returned, 
whole, as I hope—your heavy but faithful 
messenger, H. L. T.’” 


She not only canvassed electors for her 
husband, but when taken into confidence as 
to the state of his business, worked faithfully 
for him, as this note to the chief clerk, Mr. 
Perkins, testifies. 


“Mr. Thrale is still upon his little tour ; 
I opened a letter from you at the counting- 
house this morning, and am sorry to find 
you have so much trouble with Grant and 
his affairs. How glad I shall be to hear that 
matter is settled at allto your satisfaction. 
His letter and remittance came while I was 
there to-day. ... Careless, of the ‘Blue 
Posts,’ has turned refractory, and applied to 
Hoare’s people, who have sent him in their 
beer. I called on him to-day, however, and 
by dint of an unwearied solicitation (for I 
kept him at the coach side a full half-hour) 
I got his order for six butts more as the 
final trial.” 


The boy for whom both she and her hus- 
band longed was lost by premature birth 
after exertion made by her to quell a riot 
among the brewery clerks. After Thrale’s 
death she still worked in the counting-hquse. 

“On Mr. Thrale’s death I kept the count- 
ing-house from nine o’clock every morning 
till five o’clock every evening till June, when 
God Almighty sent us a knot of rich Quak- 
ers who bought the whole, and saved me 
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‘and my coadjutors from brewing ourselves 
into another bankruptcy, which hardly could, 
I think, have been avoided, being as we were 
five in number, Cator, Crutchley, Johnson, 
| myself, and Mr. Smith, all with equal power, 


jyet all incapable of using it without help 


from Mr. Perkins, who wished to force him- 
self into partnership, though hating the 
whole lot of us, save only me. Upon my 
promise, however, that if he would find us a 
purchaser, I would present his wife with my 
dwelling-house at the Borough, and all its 
furniture, he soon brought forward these 
Quaker Barclays, from Pennsylvania I be- 
lieve they came,—her own relations I have 
heard,—and they obtained the brewhouse a 
prodigious bargain, but Miss Thrale was of 
my mind, to part with it for £150,000; and 
I am sure I never did repent it, as certainly 
it was best for us five females at the time, 
although the place has now doubled its value, 
and although men have almost always spirit 
to spend, while women show greater resolu- 
tion to spare. 

‘Will it surprise you now to hear that, 
among all my fellow executors, none but 
Johnson opposed selling the concern? Cator, 
a rich timber merchant, was afraid of im- 
plicating his own credit as a commercial 
man. Crutchley hated Perkins, and lived 
upon the verge of a quarrel with him every 
day while they acted together. Smith cursed 
the whole business, and wondered what his 
relation, Mr. Thrale, could mean by leaving 
him £200 he said, and such a burden on his 
back to bear for it. All were well pleased 
to find themselves secured, and the brew- 
house decently, though not very, advanta- 
geously disposed of, except dear Doctor John- 
son, am found some odd delight in signing 


drafts for hundreds and for thousands, to 
him a new, and as it appeared delightful, 


occupation. When all was nearly over, 
however, I cured his honest heart of its in- 
cipient passion for trade, by letting him 
into some, and only some, of its mysteries.” 


Of what griefs she suffered from the sick- 
ness and death of many children we have 
only here and there a touching glimpse. 
It was the clever kindly woman putting a 
good face over the secret sorrows of: her 
heart that the world saw. Inevitably her 
quick conversational power was accompanied 
with pleasure in its exercise; she found 
pleasure in society, but behind her social 
life there was that hidden which gave the 
character to her intercourse marked by her 
friend Johnson’s love of her as “gracious, 
mild, and good,” and by the turn given to 
the definition of her among other notable 
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ladies celebrated in verse by a writer to the 
Morning Herald as— 
“Thrale, in whose expressive eyes, 

Sits a soul above disguise, 

Skilled with wit and sense t’ impart 

Feelings of a generous heart.” 

“Amongst Miss Reynolds’ ‘ Recollec- 
tions’ will be found: ‘On the praises of 
Mrs. Thrale he (Johnson) used to dwell 
with a peculiar delight, a paternal fondness, 
expressive of conscious exultation in being 
so intimately acquainted with her. One 
day, in speaking of her to Mr. Harris, au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Hermes,” and expatiating on her 
various perfections,—the solidity of her 
virtues, the brilliancy of her wit, and the 
strength of her understanding, ete.,—he 
quoted some lines (a stanza, I believe, but 
from what author I know not), with which 
he concluded his most eloquent eulogium, 
and of these I retained but the last two 
lines :— 
“«« Virtues—of such a generous kind, 
Good in the last recesses of the mind.” ’” 
Although we are not yet fairly admitted to 

“the last recesses of her mind,” it is certain 
that the force of the material here brought 
together, and not only the kindliness of its 
editor, tends altogether towards confirma- 
tion of impressions such as these. In many 
respects she was in a false position. The 
false position of her first marriage she sus- 
tained with an unblemished dignity and 
worth. The artificial life in which she was 
thrown, the public flattery and public scan- 
dal that beset her, could not be without 
hurtful influence upon her mind. If she 
had written fewer books, or none, it would 
have been well, for she was misled into a 
false sense of literary power. There can 
be no doubt that the influence. of Doctor 
Johnson went far, and the influence of her 
first disappointment as a wife and mother 
went farther, towards the conversion of Mrs. 
Piozzi, in her second marriage, into the 
sort of happy woman sketched in the next 
extract. 


‘“‘Towards the end of 1765, Mrs. Piozzi 
left Streatham for her seat in North Wales, 
where (1800 to 1801) she was visited by a 
young nobleman, now an eminent states- 
man, distinguished by his love of literature 
and the fine arts, who has been good enough 
to recall and write down his impressions of 
her for me :— 

“*T did certainly know Madam Piozzi, 
but had no habits of acquaintance with her, 
and she never lived in London to my knowl- 
edge. When in my youth I made a tour in 
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Wales,—times when all inns were bad, and 
all houses hospitable,—I put up for a day at 
her house, I think in Denbighshire, the 
proper name of which was Bryn, and to 
which, on the occasion of her marriage I 
was told, she had recently added the name 
of Bella. I remember her taking me into 
her bedroom to show me the floor covered 
with folios, quartos, and octavos, for con- 
sultation, and indicating the labor she had 
gone through in compiling an immense vol- 
ume she was then publishing, called “ Ret- 
rospection.” She was certainly what was 
called, and is still called, blue, and that of 
a deep tint, but good humored and lively, 
though affected; her husband, a quiet civil 
man, with his head full of nothing but mu- 
sic.’ ” 


But we must cease from speculation, and 
illustrate, by a few of the anecdotes found 
among Mrs. Piozzi’s annotations upon books, 
the pleasant character of the best piece of 
fireside reading that has been published for 
many a day. 


‘‘Mr. Keep, when he heard I was a na- 
tive of North Wales, told me that his wife 
was a Welch woman, and desired to be 
buried at Ruthyn, ‘So,’ says the man, ‘I 
went with the corpse myself, because I 
thought it would be a pleasant journey, and 
indeed I found Ruthyn a very beautiful 
place.” 


“ Lord Thurlow was storming one day at 
his ofd valet, who thought little of a violence 
with which he had been long familiar, and 
‘Go to the devil do,’ cries the enraged mas- 


ter; ‘Go, I say, to the devil.’ ‘Give mea 
character, my lord,’ replied the fellow drily ; 
‘people like, you know, to have characters 
from their acquaintance.’ ” 


‘Lord Sandwich had trained up a huge 
baboon that he was fond of, to play the part 
of a clergyman, dressed in canonicals, and 
make some buffoon imitation of saying 
grace. Among many merry friends round 
the table, sat a Mr. Scott, afterwards well 
known by the name of Antisejanus; but 
then a mere dependent servitor at college, 
and humble playfellow of young Hinchin- 
broke. The ape had no sooner finished his 
grimaces, and taken leave of the company, 
than Scott unexpectedly, but unabashed, 
stood up and said :— 

“¢T protest, my lord, I intended doing 
this duty myself, not knowing till now that 
your lordship had so near a relation in or- 
ders.’ 

“IT must add that Lord Sandwich praised 





his wit and courage without ever resenting 
the liberty.” 
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“ T don’t know whether this Lord Harry 
Powlett, or an uncle of his wearing the same 
name, was the person of whom my mother 
used to relate a ludicrous anecdote. Some 
lady with whom shehad been well acquainted, 
and to whom his lordship was observed to 
pay uncommon attentions, requested him to 

rocure for hera pair of small monkeys from 
Bast India—I forget the kind. Lord Harry, 
happy to oblige her, wrote immediately, de- 
pending on the best services of a distant 
friend, whom he had essentially served. 
Writing a bad hand, however, and spelling 
what he wrote for with more haste than 
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correctness, he charged the gentleman, to 
send him over two monkeys, but the word 
being written too, and all the characters of 
one height, 100—what was poor Lord 
Harry Powlett’s dismay, when a letter came 
to hand, with the news that he would re. 
ceive fifty monkeys by such a ship, and fifty 
more by the next conveyance, making up 
the hundred according to his lordship’s com. 
mands!” 


Our space is exhausted, but we might 
easily fill’ ten columns with anecdote from 





Mr. Hayward’s store. 





Limitep Perrection.—Mr. William Peer, 
of the Theatre Royal, was an actor at the Res- 
toration, and took his theatrical degree with Bet- 
terton, Kynaston, and Harris. Though his sta- 
tion was humble, he performed it well, and the 
common comparison between the stage and hu- 
man life, which has been so often made, may well 
be brought out upon this occasion. It is no 
matter, say the moralists, whether you act a 
prince or a beggar,—the business is to do your 
part well. Mr. William Peer distinguished him- 
self particularly in two characters, which no man 
ever could touch but himself. One of them was 
the speaker of the prologue to the play which is 
contrived in the tragedy of Hamlet, to awake 
the consciences of the guilty princes. Mr. Wil- 
liam Peer spoke that preface to the play with 
such an air, as represented that he was an actor, 
and with such an inferior manner, as only act- 
ing an actor, as (that he) made the others Bn the 
stage appear real great persons, and not repre- 
sentatives. This Was a nicety in acting, that 
none but the most subtle player could so much 
as conceive. I remember his speaking these 
words, in which there is no great matter but in 
the right adjustment of the air of the speaker, 
with universal applause :-— 

“For us and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency, 

We beg your hearing patiently.” 
Hamlet says, very archly, upon the pronouncing 
of it, /s this a prologue, or a posy of a ring? 
However, the speaking of it got Mr. Peer more 
reputation than those who speak the length of a 
uritan’s sermon every night will ever attain to. 
esides this, Mr. Peer got great fame upon an- 
other little occasion. He played the apothecary 
in Caius Marius, as it is called by Otway, but 
Romeo and Juliet as originally in Shakspeare. 
It will be necessary to recite more out of the 
play than he spoke, to have a right conception 
of what Peer did in it. Marius, weary of life, 
recollects means to be rid of it, after this manner: 


“T do remember an apothecary 
That dwelt about this rendezvous of death: 
Meagre and very rueful were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones.” 


When this spectre of poverty appeared, Marius 
addresses him thus :— 


““T see thou art very poor, 
Thou mayest do any thing;—here’s fifty 
drachmas, 
Get me a draught of what will soonest free 
A wretch from all his cares.” 


When the apothecary objects that it is unlawful, 
Marius urges,— 


“ Art thou so base and full of wretchedness, 
Yet fear’st to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression stareth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang on thy back ; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s 

laws; 
The world affords no laws to make thee rich,— 
Then be not poor, but break it and take this.” 


Without all this quotation, the reader could not 
have a just idea of the visage and manner whieh 
Peer assumed, when, in the most lamentable 
tone imaginable, he consents, and delivering the 
poison like ‘a man reduced to the drinking it 
himself, if he did not vend it, says to Marius :— 


“My poverty, but not my will consents, 
Take this and drink it off, the work is done.” 


It was an odd excellence, and a very particular 
circumstance, this of Peer’s, that his whole action 
of life depended upon speaking five lines better 
than any man else in the world. But this em- 
inence lying in so narrow a compass, the gov- 
ernors of the theatre observing his talents to lie 
in a certain knowledge of propriety, and his per- 
son permitting him to shine only in the two 
above parts, his sphere of action was enlarged 
by the addition of the post of “ property-man.” 
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From The Examiner. 
Works and Correspondence of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. Edited by Gustave de Beau- 
mont, Membre de 1’Institut.* 


WE close our notice of this work with a 
couple of translated extracts, for which we 
had last week no space to spare :— 


A ForTNIGHT IN THE DESERT.—(1831.) 


“, . . In the midst of a society continu- 
ally occupied with questions of morality and 
philanthropy, a complete insensibility, a cold 
and implacable egotism exists, as concerns 
the indigenous races. The inhabitants of 
the United States do not hunt the Indians 
with horn and hound as the Spaniards did 
in Mexico; but the same unpitying instinct 
animates Europeans towards them. How 
often in the course of our journeys have we 
not met honest countrymen who remarked, 
quietly sitting in their chimney corner, 
‘Every day the number of Indians is de- 
creasing. It is not that we make war on 
them ; but the cheap brandy we sell them 
does it. This world, in fact, belongs to us. 


God, in denying to the original race the 
power of becoming civilized, destined them 
to annihilation. The real proprietors of this 
continent, are those who know how to make 
the most of the riches it produces.’ Satis- 
fied with this reasoning, the American goes 
to his — where he hears a minister of 


the Gospel repeat that all men are brothers, 
and that the Eternal who made all on the 
same model has given all the same duty to 
assist each other. 

“The 19th of July, at ten in the morn- 
ing, we went on board the boat going to 
Detroit ; there was a fresh breeze trom the 
north-west, which made the waters of Lake 
Erie like the waves of the sea, On our 
right extended a boundless horizon, to the 
left we kept near the southern banks of the 
lake, which we sometimes approached within 
hail. These banks are perfectly flat, and 
unlike, in that respect, all I have seen in 
Europe; neither do they resemble the bor- 
ders of the sea: immense forests shade and 
make a thick and continuous belt around 
them. Suddenly the whole aspect of the 
country changes; on turning the corner of 
a wood a graceful spire, dazzlingly white 
houses and shops appear; two steps beyend 
the primitive forest recommences, appar- 
ently impenetrable, casting its deep shadow 
on the waters. 

“Those who know the United States will 
find in this picture a striking emblem of 
American society. All is sudden—unex- 
pected. Everywhere extreme civilization 
and nature abandoned to herself meet face 


* The other part is at p. 11, No. 879, Living Age. 
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|to face. In France this cannot be under- 
Stood. For my own part, full of the illu- 
sions of a traveller, I had imagined some- 
thing very different. I had remarked in 
Europe that the greater or less isolation of 
towns and cities exercised on the inhab- 
itants a marked difference, even of several 
centuries, and in the New World I thought 
this would be even more apparent, and that 
a country peopled incompletely and succes- 
sively like America, would offer an aspect 
of society representing all the ages of the 
earth, and I considered that America was 
the only country in which might be followed, 
step by step, all the transformations that 
the social state entails on man, and where it 
would be possible to perceive, as it were, a 
vast chain descending link by link from the 
opulent patrician of the city of the savages 
of the desert. In fact, I expected to find, 
between certain degrees of longitude, the 
whole history of humanity framed. There 
is no particle of truth in this view of the 
case ; and of all portions of the globe Amer- 
ica is least capable of affording the experi- 
ence I came to seek. In America there is 
but one society; rich or poor, humble or 
brilliant, commercial or agricultural, all is 
formed of the same elements. The level of 
an even civilization has passed over the 
land, the man you left in the streets of New 
York you will find again in the western sol- 
itude; the same dress, the same spirit, ac- 
cent, habits, amusements. Nothing rustic, 
nothing simple, nothing that tells of desert 
life, nothing even that resembles village life 
in Europe. The reason of this singular 
state of things is easy to comprehend. 
Those portions of territory, inhabited the 
first and the most completely peopled, have 
arrived at a high degree of civilization. In- 
struction has been profusely scattered; the 
spirit of equality has cast a singularly uni- 
form hue over the interior habits of life. 
Now, observe, it is always the same men 
who go every year to people the desert. In 
Europe every one lives and dies on the soil 
that gave him birth. In America nowhere 
do we meet the representatives of a race 
which has multiplied itself in solitude, after 
having long lived ignorant of the world, and 
dependent on its own efforts. Those whom 
you find living in isolated spots arrived 
there, as it were, only yesterday: they come 
with the manners, the ideas, the wants of 
civilization. They give to savage life no 
more than imperious necessity demands of 
them, and hence the most absurd contrasts. 
One passes without transition from a desert 
to the street of a city, from the wildest scenes 
to the liveliest pictures of social society. If 
night, surprising, does not force you to re- 
pose under a tree, you are likely to arrive 
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at a village, where you will find all you can 
require, even to French fashions and the 
caricatures of the Boulevards. The mer- 
chant of Buffalo or of Detroit is quite as 
well provided with all this as he of New 
York. Lyons weaves for one as much as 
for the other. . . . The hut of an American 
is only a momentary asylum, a temporary 
concession to the necessity of circumstances. 
As soon as the fields which surround him 
have yielded their produce, and the new set- 
tler has time to occupy himself with the 
pleasures of life, a mansion more spacious 
and more appropriate to his requirements 
will replace the log-house, and give space 
to numerous children, who in their turn will, 
at some future day, create for themselves a 
dwelling in some new desert. 


s, . . His whole mind centred in one end | 


alone, that of making his fortune; the emi- 
‘grant has succeeded in creating for himself 
an individual existence ; even his family feel- 
ings resolve themselves into a vast system 
of egotism, and he hardly knows whether in 
wife or children he acknowledges more than 
a detached portion of himself. His hospi- 
tality is given with so much constraint and 
coldness, you perceive such profound indif- 
ference as to the effect it may produce, that 
your gratitude is frozen at its birth: he 
seems to afford it merely as a condition of 
his position, not as any thing that can give 
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‘own account but on mine. All that you will 
| see excites m curiosity most vividly. Af. 
ter England the country I have always most 
desired to visitis Prussia. AllI have heard 
of it convinces me thaf?it is a country which 
deserves to be examined with care: that 
which strikes me amongst other things is 
this : the Prussian Government, whether fol- 
lowing out a principle or obeying an instinct, 
endeavors, it seems, to make its subjects for- 
‘get that they are deprived of real political 
liberty, by liberally according such secon- 
dary liberties as may be compatible with ab- 
solute monarchy: so that itis preparing the 
people, either voluntarily or unknowingly, 
to do without it, and, without violent meas- 
ures, reach the point of self-direction. It 
appears to me to be very curious to study 
| this indirect influence exercised by the Free 
States of the West of Europe on the great 
despotic monarchies of the Bast and North. 

“It comes to something similar to that 
/which happened in the sixteenth century 
| when the Reformed States modified the ca- 
| tholicism of those which remained Catholic. 
| indicate this subject in general to your ob- 
servation, not perhaps as the most interest- 
ing, but as that which occupies me the most, 
| Entering into detail, I would ask you to take 
note, as carefully as you can, of the Prussian 
provincial and communal system, as well as 
‘of their limits of centralization. I attach 





him pleasure. The settler is the represen- | much importance tothis. It is not by means 
tative of a race to which belongs the future! of arguments, drawn from what passes 
of the new world, a race restless, reasoning, | amongst republican or semi-republican peo- 


adventurous, which coldly performs acts | ple, that we may hope to attack French cen- 
which are usually explained only by the pas- | tralization with advantage. It is only rea- 
sions: a nation of conquerors which submits | son, taken from the subject, of an absolute 
to a savage life without any feeling for its | government that will make a lasting impres- 
attractions, which cares for civilization and | sion on the anti-liberal mass... . As for 
enlightenment only as they are useful to his | general advice regarding your journey, re- 
own good, and who shuts himself up in the | member that the most important thing is to 
solitudes of America with his hatchet and a| mix with as many individuals as possible, 
newspaper. An immense people! which, | and by putting every man upon the subject 
like all great peoples, has but one thought, | that he understands the best, to draw from 
and which marches on to the acquirement of | him all he can give. To attain this the best 


riches, the only goal of its labor, with a per- 
, Severance and contempt of life which might 
be considered heroic if the term belonged 
to any other efforts but those of virtue. A 
wandering people whose progress no lakes 
nor rivers can arrest, before whom forests 
fall and meadows are covered with shade, 
and which, having reached the Pacific Ocean, 
will return, retracing its steps in order to 
disturb and destroy the society which it has 
formed behind its course.” 


M. de Tocqueville’s opinion of liberty in 
Prussia is expressed in the following letter 


way is to lead men to speak of each other: 
| this kind of information is precious, and as 
you do not seek it to give it to the public, 
it is perfectly innocent to collect such. 
“Your name and your letters are sufficient 
to introduce you to the aristocracy, but all 
your efforts should be directed to make you 
acquainted with the middle and literary 
classes. I recommend you also, as an old 
traveller, to listen to all sides without taking 
any in particular. You are a stranger, and 
are not obliged to give an opinion of what 
passes in Prussia: only, therefore, say 


enough to lead the interlocutor to develop 
his own thought. Be careful never to in- 

«+ + + The journey you are about to take | dulge in a custom which you are apt to carry 
interests me peculiarly, not only on your|to excess in France, of never frequenting 


to Louis de Kergorlay :— 
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the society of those who morally displease 
you. Write much; you cannot do so too 
much. In writing you become aware of the 
obscurity of your ideas, and of those of 
others, and you discover the causes of this. 
Write to me frequently, and I need scarcely 
say put under cover to me all the sealed let- 
ters you please. As you have so well said, 


the remarkable and truly moral and elevated 
part of our friendship is the great indepen- 
dence of thought and action we mutually al- 
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low each other in the midst of so strict an 
intimacy. I think this is all I have to say, 
adding however, as a matter of course, that 
you must vigorously shake off during your 
journey any disposition to nonchalance, 
which is apt to take possession of travellers, 
and of you, perhaps, more than another, be- 
cause you area dreamer. Act as much as 
you can. Never lose an opportunity of 
seeing, and above all of becoming acquainted 
with mankind. .. .” 





MISUSE OF THE PARTICIPLE.— 


“ He would have spoke.””-—Milton, P. L. x. 517. 

“ Words interwove with sighs found out their 
way.”—P. L. i. 621. 

“ Those kings and potentates who have strove.” 
—Eiconoclast. xvii. 

“ And to his faithful servant hath in place 

Borewitness gloriously.” Sam. Ag. ver. 1752. 

* And envious darkness, ere they could return, 

Had stole them from me.” Comus. ver. 195. 
Here it is observable, that the Author’s MS. and 
the first Edition have it stolne. 

“ And in triumph had rode.” P. R. iii. 36. 

“ T have chose 

This perfect man.” P. R. i. 165. 

“The fragrant brier was wove between.” —Dry- 
den, Fables. 

“T will scarce think you have swam in a Gon- 
dola.”’—Shakspeare, As you like it. 

“ Then finish what you have began ; 

But scribble faster, if you can.”’-—Dryden, Po- 
ems, Vol. II. p. 172. 

“And now the years a numerous train have 

ran; 

The blooming boy is ripen’d into man.”— 
Pope’s Odyss. xi. 555. 

“ Which I had no sooner drank, but I found a 
pimple rising in my forehead.”—Addison, Tat- 
ler, No. 131. 

“ Have sprang.” Atterbury, Serm. 1.4. ‘had 
pebiached began—”’—Clarendon, Contin. Hist. 
p. 40, and 120. “The men begun to embellish 
themselves.”’—Addison, Spect. No. 434. 

“ Rapt into future times the bard begun.”— 
Pope, Messiah, 

And without the necessity of rhyme: 

“A second deluge learning thus o’er-run, 

And the Monks finished what the Goths be- 
gun.” Essay on Criticism. 

“Repeats you verses wrote on glasses.”— 
Prior. 

“Mr. Misson has wrote.’—Addison, Preface 





to his Travels. ‘He could only command his 
voice, which was broke with sighs and sobbings, 
so far as to bid her proceed.” —Addison, Spect. 
No. 164. 
“No civil broils have since his death arose.’’ 
Dryden, on O. Cromwell. 

‘ Tllustrious virtues, who by turns have rose.” 
—Prior. ° 

“ Had not arose.””—Swift, Battle of Books: 
and Bolingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 238. 

“The Sun has rose, and gone to bed. 

Just as if Partridge were not dead.” —Swift. 

“This nimble operator will have stole it.”— 
Tale of a Tub, Sect. x. 

‘“Some Philosophers have mistook.”’—Ibid. 
Sect ix. 

“ That Diodorus has not mistook himself in his 
account of the date of Phintia, we may be as 
sure as any history can make us.’’—Bentley, 
Dissert. on Phalaris, p. 98. 

“Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit 
once : 

ij, He, that might the ’vantage best have 
took. 

Found out the remedy.” Shakspeare, Meas. 
for Meas. 

“ Silence 

Was took ere she was ware.” —Milton, Comus. 

“Into these common-places look, 

Which from great authors I have took.”— 
Prior, Alma. 

‘A free Constitution, when it has been shook 


‘by the iniquity of former administrations.”— 


Bolingbroke, Patriot King, p. 111. 

“Too strong to be shook by his enemies.”— 
Atterbury. 

“Ev’n there he should have fell.””—Prior, 
Solomon. 

“ Sure some disaster has befell.” —Gay, Fables. 

Bishop Lowth’s Grammar. 1762. 

They say it out sells Tristram Shandy. 

Bishop Hurd’s Letters. 
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THE CHORUS OF THE UNION, 


See the concluding paragraph of the President’s 
Inaugural Address. 


Ye sons of patriot sires ! 
List to your country’s call, 
Nor cherish those unholy fires 
Which will but light her fall: 
Hold to the glorious Union yet, 
Nor sever it in two; 
Our fathers’ prayers would ye forget? 
Ye know not what ye do! 
Firm and united let us stand, 
Nor madly, rashly sever 
The golden links our fathers planned— 
Pianned to endure forever ! 


We’re bound by mutual ties ; 
No hostile hands are ours, 
From where Maine’s snowy mountains rise, 
To the fair land of flowers. 
Lo! we are ong, from sea to sea— 
One League binds State to State ; 
Why haste to break such amity ? 
Pause, ere it be too late! 
Firm and united let us stand, ete. 


From every battle-field, 
From every patriot’s grave, 
By whose warm blood the past was sealed, 
Who died his land to save, 
Are solemn, warning voices heard, 
Of mingled grief and fear : 
What soul so dead that ’tis not stirred 
Those warning tones to hear ? 
Firm and united let us stand, etc. 


From every hallowed spot 
Stretch memory’s mystic chords, 
To heart and hearth, to hall and cot, 
And yet shall swell the words 
Of love and peace, the chorus grand 
Of Union and the Free, 
When by our better angel’s hand 
Once more they touched shall be. 
Firm and united let us stand, ete. 


Though passion may have strained 
Affection’s holy band, 
Oh! break it not, nor be profaned 
The genius of our land ? 
For friends and brothers still are we, 
Onn flag will wave o’er all; 
Or, o’er the corse of Liberty 
Be spread a funeral pall! 
Firm and united let us stand, 
Nor madly, rashly sever 
The golden links our fathers planned— 
Planned to endure forever ! 
Ws. L. SHormaxer. 
Georgetown, D. C., March 8th, 1861. 
—WNorth American. 





CHORUS OF THE UNION.—THIRTY-FIVE. 


THIRTY-FIVE. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Hatt on the road a little space! 
Pull up your team, old charioteer ! 
You’re hurrying along at a slapping pace ; 
Suppose we stop and consider here ! 
If our lives are three score and ten— 
If my count is all to be told— 
The half-way house we are passing, then, 
Thirty-five long winters old! 
How has the ride been, charioteer ? 
Plenty of dust and a little of mire ? 
Cold North winds on the hills severe, 
And the air of the valley thick with fire ? 
Horses balking, then running away— 
Linch-pins lost, and axle down ? 
Creeping, crippled, at close of day, 
To a night of rest at tavern or town % 


More than this, O charioteer ! 
We have rounded the hills in the flush of morn, 
Heard the sunrise bird sing loud and clear, 
And snuffed the breeze on the blue waves born, 
We have caught such glimpses of Eden vales, 
Heard such sounds by wood and streaam— 
Drank such sounds by wood and stream— 
As made all life an Elysian dream ! 


Rough and loud have voices been— 
Pelting and bitter missile and storm ; 
But ever at last have we hurried in 
And found some shelter snug and warm. 
Kind, sometimes, have been word and fare; 
Strong and steady the hand ; 
And erring roads had many a prayer 
Breathing o’er them from the better land! 


How much further, charioteer, 

To the end ?—and he shakes his head. 
No, to the eyes of an older seer, 

Peril is looming near and dread ! 
Tell me not, O charioteer ! 

Bold and blind let me meet my fate ! 
Only thus our journey steer— 

So that we wreck at the Beautiful Gate! 


Onward, now, but tighten rein ! 
Downward, now, our journey lies ! 
Weakened soon will grow hand and brain! 
And the mist comes o’er the failing eyes ! 
God be with us, charioteer ! 
Keep us with heart and hope alive ! 
Sad and short is our stoppage here— 
At the half-way house of thirty-five. 


—Charleston Courier. 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 
I sre no light, I hear no sound, 
When midnight shades are spread ; 
Yet angels pitch their tents around, 
And guard my quiet bed. 
JANE TaYLor. 








